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By the flow of the inland river, 
Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day— 
Under the one, the Blue; 
Under the other, the Gray. 


These in the robings of glory, 
Those in the gloom of defeat, 
All with the battle-blood gory, 
In the dusk of eternity meet; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day, 
Under the laurel, the Blue; 
Under the willow, the Gray. 


From the silence of sorrowful hours 
The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers, 
Alike for the friend and the foe ; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the roses, the Blue; 
Under the lilies, the Gray. 


So with an equal splendor 
The morning sun-rays fall, 
With a touch impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Broidering with gold, the Blue; 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 


So when the summer calleth 
On forest and field of grain, 
With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of rain; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Wet with the rain, the Blue; 
Wet with the rain, the Gray. 


Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 
The generous deed was done; 
In the storm of the years that are fading, 
No braver battle was won; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the blossoms, the Blue; 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 








WHO KEEPS DEAD FIOWEBS 1 


Who keeps dead flowers? Not I,—indeed, not I; 
The world is wide with blossoms, and the sky 
Drops roses, and the regal moon-lamped night 
Brings sculptured lilies, carved of perfect light! 


Who keeps dead flowers? Thenceforth away with these, 
The ashy ghosts of sad anemones! 

With dimpled, blushing buds refill the vase, 

Dipped in the laughing wine of summer days! 


Who keeps dead flowers? What if a loving friend 

Did last spring give thee these, and now an end 

Has come to ull his love? Litfe’s full to-day 

Of friends —fresh friends, fresh flowers—fling these away. 


Who keeps dead flowers? Alas! one summer day 

Teaches how many, many turn away 

From life’s fresh-blooming and bewildering bowers 

To sigh in secret, and to keep dead flowers. 

Who keeps dead flowers? An angel came one night, 

And passed by all the happy, left the bright 

And laughing ones, and took—oh! was it meet ?— 

Only dead flowers, and laid them at God’s feet. 
Hyper Park, Mass. ° 





LADY AMBERLEY. 


Lady Amberley, whose speech at Stroud, England, we 
reprint in full, is well known in this country, which she 
visited in 1867. Like her brother, Lyulph Stanley, she 
showed herself to be well acquainted with American af- 
fairs, and in full sympathy with the Union cause. In- 
deed, it is not common to see in an American young 
lady of three or four and twenty such ample informa- 
tion and such practical earnestness as she showed. This 
made her many friends, who cared little for her social 
rank at home; but her position in this respect ought 
not to be ignored, as it gives so much more weight to 
her immediate influence. It is worth while, therefore, 
to dwell upon it. 

Katharine Louisa, Viscountess Amberley, is the wife 
of John Francis, Viscount Amberley, who is the son 
and heir of Earl Russell. She is fifth daughter of Ed- 
ward John, Baron Stanley, of Alderley, lately deceased. 
Her mother is Henrietta Maria, daughter of Viscount 
Dillon. Lady Amberley’s paternal grandmother was a 
very remarkable woman. She was Lady Maria Josepha 
Holroyd, daughter of the Earl of Sheffield. In Gib- 
bon’s “Miscellaneous Writings” there is a remarkable 
letter from her to him, dated in 1792, and describing the 
massacre of the Carmelites. She is also described in one 
of Miss Mitfurd’s recently published letters, as visiting 
that lady in 1853, and as preserving to the age of eighty- 


two her full vigor of body and mind; indeed, she lived | 


ten years longer, dying in 1863. 

Lady Amberley was married in 1864, and has now two 
children, a son and heir born in 1865, named John Fran- 
cis Stanley, and a daughter bérn in 1868, named Lucre- 
tia Mott. It will certainly be pleasant to the philosoph- 
ic mind to read the name of that saintly radical in the 
next edition of Burke’s Peerage of England. It is pleas- 
anter still to think that it is only a symbol of the en- 
lightened sympathies of Lord and Lady Amberley, and 
of the union of purpose which has thus far marked their 
married lives. T. W. H. 


PEOPLE WORTH KNOWING. 


A modern reformer once said to me, “I have spent the 
last fifveen years of my life ina search for men and women, 
and the fingers of one hand will more than suffice for 
numbering all I have found.” What impossible stand- 
ard of manhood and womanhood my philosopher had 
set up I never learned, but I otten recall his ex- 
perience with a feeling of commiseration blended with 
thankfulness that it is not my own. 

It must be very sad to live in a world so empty of 
humanity, to look into faces eloquent of feeling, bright 
with intelligence, and feel that they are only deceptive 
masks; to be jostled by crowds, and think that among 
the hundreds that surround you there is not one man 
or woman worth knowing. Why, the story of Tantalus 
is less dreary, and the credulity of the veriest marvel- 
monger is more to be coveted, than such a want of 
faith. 

At the risk of being suspected of the credulity I have 
referred to, 1 must say that J believe in people, and that 
there is nothing that interests me so much. All my 
lite, lhave been encountering delightful specimens of 
men, women and little children; old, young, and mid- 
die-aged, married and unmarried, rich and poor, learned 
and unlearned, and the longer I live the more plentiful 
they seem to be. 

Tobe sure, I have encountered some specimens of 
another sort; a good many who did not seem particular- 
ly interesting, some representatives of those old and 
aristocratic families, the Barnacles, the Parasites and the 
Vampires, who were rather exasperating, and a few 
whom it was a real sorrow to have met. With these 
last there is but one thing to be done, however, and that 
is to forget them. 

If we cannot afford to forget our friends, sti!] less can 
we afford to remember our enemies. To be forgetful of 
benefits is to paralyze the moral powers, to remember 
injuries is to corrode and destroy them. A small flask 
of the water of oblivion is a good thing to have at hand, 
whether in city or country. 

Says Mendelssohn, “Truly the most delightful of all 
things is to be enabled to store up precious and endur- 
ing memories of past days, to tell that those days were; 
and the most hateful of all things is, when time passes 
and we pass with it and yet grasp nothing worth remem- 
bering.” Hardly less delightful than the possession of 
these “precious memories” is the sharing them, and I 
have long had it in my mind to sketch, for the readers of 
the JOURNAL, some of the people worth knowing, 
whom it has been my good fortune to meet. I will not 
engage that they shall all be celebrities, nor will I 
pledge myself to any special manner of presenting them; 
in fact, I will make no promises about them; but tran- 
scribe sketch oi portrait, biography or reminiscence, as 
the spirit moves me. 

Going down to dinner a few days ago I was startled 
by the announcement that a visitor was expected—no 
less a personage than Miss Nettie Sterling, who sang at 
your Easter Festival last spring. I have always sym- 
pathized with the little boy who disliked being intro- 
duced to people he didn’t know, and as I was particular- 
ly well satisfied with things as they were, I was: not 
inclined to look with favor upon the new comer whose 
arrival would involve innovations. Besides, what could 
be more incongruous than a professional singer in 
the country among the song-birds? But, spite of my 





” 


suppressed vexation, prompt to the minute, the train 
came puffing down the valley, announced the arrival of 
our guest with an admonitory snort, and sped on its 
way. 

There are some persons who become old acquaint- 
ances in the moment of meeting, to whom we accord 
as prompt and hearty an acceptance as we would toa 
beautiful landscape, or the glories of sunset. Miss Ster- 
ling is oneof these. Her frank eyes and ringing laugh 
win their way to all hearts, She is as genial and vital 
as one of the forces of nature, and she has brought from 
her intimate association with nature such perfect health, 
such exuberant spirits, such glowing enthusiasm, as 
make her presence a joy and an inspiration. It was 
said of Margaret Fuller, that her wealth of individuality 
made all other women seem insipid. Miss Sterling’s 
grand organization makes all other women seem poor 
and weak. Looking at her,I realized more than ever 
before the importance of physical culture for women,— 
that itis of little use to insist upon a more thorough 
education and larger opportunities unless with them we 
can secure better physical conditions. And yet itis the 
strong purpose that builds up the instrument that is to 
execute it. Many women devote themselves to invalid- 
ism, for the want of other interests. “Were you always 
endowed with such perfect health?” asked. “Oh, no,” 
she replied, “very far from it. I only began to take care 





of myself and to develop good health when I found it 
was essential to success!” When will every woman learn 
| that it is worth her while to be well,—that all the 
| great interests of humanity are jeopardized by our dis- 
regard of the laws of life,—that it is only as we develop 
sound bodies that we can hope for a sound mentality, a 
noble literature, and true art? Looking at this brave 
American girl, who, in spite of poverty and its manifold 
discouragements, has made her way to the front rank 
of her profession, I felt that her voice, wonderful as it is, 
is not more eloquent of melody, than is her life of earnest- 
ness and noble endeavor. 

Miss Sterling was born near Watertown, N. Y., where 
her father had extensive iron-works and was at one time 
possessed of wealth. The family was originally from 
New England, however, and on one side dates back to 
Gov. Bradford and the “Maytlower.” Certainly New Eng- 
land energy and indomitableness are strongly marked 
traits of Miss Sterling’s character, and to them she is no 
doubt largely indebted for her success. 

When she was hardly more than a child, her father 
having lost his property, she accepted a situation to 
teach, and was in Tennessee on the breaking out of the 
war. ‘Toearn the means for going abroad to study, was 
the goal at which she aimed, and it was a severe dis- 
appointment to her to return North, with a year’s 
salary unpaid. Still her determination to devote herself 
to music, as a profession, was unshaken, and after some 
delay she was enabled through the instrumentality of 
her brothers to carry her plan into execution. She 
went to Europe, where she spent several years in close 
application under the best masters. 

Her voice is a rich and powerful contralto, forcibly 
reminding any one who has heard Alboni, of that won- 
derful artist. She is most conscientious in interpret- 
ing her author, and will do nothing merely tor effect, 
neither will she accept the interpretation of another. 
“I must be true to my own soul,” is her answer to those 
who would have her follow established usages, With- 
out being in the least conceited, she has a deep sense of 
the dignity of her profession, and a reverent apprecia- 
tion of the noble gift with which she is endowed. She 
accepts it as God-given, to be used for humanity, not con- 
fiscated to personal gain or to gratify mere worldly ambi- 
tion. 

On one occasion, when she had gone to a matinée in 
her walking dress, some gentleman in authority mildly 
remonstrated on the plainness of her costume. She 
replied with dignity, “I am not here to captivate the eye 
ofarabble, but to interpret noble music to cultured 
men and women.” 

Miss Sterling is not pretty, but her figure is fine, and 
her face full of the beauty of expression. She is rather 
above than below the medium height, is a brunette in 
complexion, with dark eyes and abundant dark hair, 
which is neither chignoned nor frizzled, but wornin a 
simple knot low on the neck, and which glows in the sun- 
light with a rich golden bronze. She has a large, beautiful 
throat, and shoulders and arms that a sculptor would 
delight to copy. Tender sister and daughter, true ar- 
tist and true woman. May God bless and prosper her, 
and the world be better for her ministration! 

CELIA BURLEIGH. 








WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 


Not less than fifteen American lady artists of note are 
now residing in Paris, Rome and Florence. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe will begin a serial novel, “Pink 
and White Tyranny,” in the July number of Old and 
New. 

Miss Carrie Young has commenced the publication 
of a monthly magazine in San Francisco, which she 
calls the Pacific Journal. 

The Empress Eugenie lately paid a visit at the work- 
room for young girls in the Maison de Picpus, estab- 
lished under her patronage, to the numerous patients 
who are there suffering from the small-pox. 





Vinnie Ream writes from Rome that she hopes to 





have her Lincoln statue completed by January next- 
She will accompany it to America in February next, 
and present it to Congress befure it adjourns. 


Mary Powell is lecturing in the West, on the Indians 
—their habits, characters, manners, customs, ete, “She 
says she has seen 200 Indian babies all together, and 
not a squall, nor a sound of fretfulness, came from any 
of them.” . 


Mrs. Hetty Robinson, the famous million-heiress of 
New Bedford, is said to speculate in Wall street with 
great success about twice a year. Last year half a mil- 
lion was added to her coffers in a single week. She did 
it in Reading. 

Miss Mary Hall, daughter of Dr. Hall,editor of the 
Journal of Health, is one of the seven hundred Ameri- 
cans residing in Dresden, and is so notably proficient in 
German that on her return she will be qualified to as- 
sume the position of tutress in German literature in any 
American college. 


M. Bagier, the Parisian manager, has signed a fresh 
treaty with Madame Patti. The terms are 80,000 francs 
for twenty representations, and a benefit. The benefit 
is certain to produce 20,000 francs; so that Madame 
Patti will receive $20,000 for her services for twenty-one 
nights. Fair pay. 

Henrietta Wood, a negro woman, abducted in 1852 by 
Zeb Ward and Rebecca Boyd, and by the former taken 
to Kentucky and thence sold to Wm. Pullan, who work- 
ed her as a field hand on plantations in Mississippi and 
Texas, has brought suit in Cincinnati against Ward to 
recover $20,000 damages for such abduction. 

Laura Keene, at the Columbus, O., Opera House the 
other night, rebuked the people who go out of the thea- 
tres before the performance is completed. Some of 
them made arush, when Miss Keene stepped to the 
front and said, in acommanding voice, “Sit down a mo- 
ment!” and they sat. For a moment the house looked 
astonished, then a roar of applause shook the building. 
Turning to the company on the stage, the lady, with 
a graceful wave of the hand, said: “Lord Dundreary, 
our departing friends have concluded to wait for your 
last words, Proceed!” 

So many college boys have endeavored to put back 
the movement for the education of girls in the same 
classes, by showing themselves unfit to associate with 
young women, that we take special pride in mentioning 
the conduct of the young gentlemen in the Northwest- 
ern University at Evanston. Miss Hoag entered the 
freshman class this year, the first lady to avail herself 
of the University classes. When the class adopted a 
cap, the other members presented a beautiful cap, suit- 
able for a lady, and conformed as nearly as possible to 
their own, to their lady classmate. 

Ihave a lady friend in an adjoining State, who has, 
without any foundation but her own unaided industry 
and economy, accumulated sutlicient property to main- 
tain both herself and husbaud by the interest, or rents 
of real estate. And, although he never bought a brick, 
or an article of furniture, or paid one cent of tax on the 
house he so complacently calls his, she, to-day, cannot 
sell, will, deed, or give it away, without humbling herself 
to ask his cousent. How is this for domestic felicity, ye 
who prate so much about the inharmony that will come 
into tamilies if women cast a vote, or, in other words, if 
men cannot have it all their own way? ‘This worthy 
couple are still living; if he should die, I presume the 
law would allow her the use of one third of her own 
earnings ; if she dies tirst—there are no children—the law 
will give him the whole of what he never earned a cent; 
and when he dies—if it is not all spent—it goes to his 
friends.—Jowa paper. 

Located sixty miles west of St. Paul, Minn., there is a 
farm under a good state of cultivation, which was re- 
claimed from the wilderness only three years ago by seven 
sisters who secured a pre-emption title to the same, and 
now tillit unaided by the labor or advice of the “sterner 
sex.” In 1867 the parents of these girls lived in Ohio, were 
very poor, and both confirmed invalids. In this strait the 
girls resolved to emigrate to Minnesota and try their 
luck at farming, securing their land by compliance with | 
the terms of the pre-emption laws. How well they have 
succeeded in their novel undertaking will be compre- 
hended when we state that last year they sold 900 
bushels of potatoes, 500 bushels of corn, 250 bushels of 
wheat, and 600 bushels of miscellaneous vegetables.. 
They are in fact quite independent, and able to provide 
their invalid parents with a good home. So much for 
girl farming in the West. 

Four weeks ago, a young Welsh woman, Miss Gwen 
Evans, applied at the office of the Clerk of the United 
States District Court in Helena, M. T., and declared her: 
desire to take the necessary steps to become a citizen of 
the United States. When the Clerk recovered from the 
stroke of astonishment that fell upon him trom the giri’s 
lips, he studied the naturalization laws, and then an- 
nounced to her that she had as full a right to become a 
citizen of the United States as if she were aman. She 
received her certiticate, and then she did what no advo- 
cate of woman’s rights has been smart enough to do, or 
recommend other women to do. She called upon the 
clerk to make out her declaratory s:atement, under the 
pre-emption law, for one hundred and sixty acres of land 
in Deer Lodge valley, the deseription of which she fur- 
nished. The statement was made out and forwarded, 
and now stands on the reeords of the Land Office at 
Helena as No. 1,000. This girl is building a house on 
the farm thus cheaply acquired, is fencing it, and has 
on it already a considerable stock of horned and other 


cattle,. 
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THE HOARY HEAD. 
AN ESSAY NOT READ AT THE NEW ENGLAND WO- 
MEN’S CLUB, JUNE 6, 1870. 


To Charles Lamb’s list of popular fallacies ought to 
be added this :—“That a hoary head is a crown of glory.” 
If there is a Solomon among us able to state the pre- 
cise moment, when, in the existing state of society the 
glory begins, let him speak, in mercy to many an anx- 
ious inquirer. To prove the proverb a fallacy, one has 
only to notice in his daily paper, the innumerable adver- 
tisemente of hair restorers, renovators and invigorators. 
Indeed, perhaps the philanthropist ought not to wish it 
otherwise, for think what a commercial panic would fol- 
low the suppression of these nostrums. Think of the 
railroads that would languish for lack of the patronage 
of that army of agents who now penetrate to the most 
remote districts with specifics warranted to restore the 
hoariest head to its pristine splendor. Think of the 
chemists, potters, glass-blowers, printers, sign-painters, 
bill-stickers, whose occupation would be gone in conse- 
quence. 

Mrs. Allen, it is true, shows a virtuous willingness to 
support the fallacy in the emphatic assertion which she 
has caused to be everywhere printed; but let me ask, if 
Mrs. Allen’s restorer be “not a dye,” how does Mrs. Allen 
live? For who buys her restorer? Is it they of the 
raven tresses? Observation convinces us of the contra- 
ry; though if there were a shadow of truth in the proy- 
erb, they would be fools who should waste their sub- 
stance on restorers. Bleachers would command a bet- 
ter price in the market. And in our summer wander- 
ings among the peaks of the White Mountains or the 
canons of the far West, the very rocks would whisper to 
us, ask for So-and-so’s fader, and not, as now, use Mrs. 
Allen’s restorer. 

That this crown is not more in demand is another 
proof of the fallacy. Inthe grand scramble for earthly 
honor, no one seems in a hurry to claim this. A hun- 
dred aspirants contend for being the youngest President 
of the republic, the youngest general in the army, the 
youngest bishop of the church, but the man or woman 
is yet to be found whose ambition it is to be the young- 
est wearer of this “crown of glory.” Too well they know 
“uneasy lies the head that wears this crown.” One’s 
hair may be tow in texture and color; yet to some poet 
or artist soul it will be flaxen; if red, it will be auburn; 
if yellow, golden. Nay, three score and ten, if you are 
fortunate in the shade, it will still be silver. But if you 
are young and gray, may the gods help you, for not 
even Mrs. Winslow has a soothing syrup to meet your 
case. 

Perhaps at twenty-five you begin to show the white 
feather, or, in other words, your head, after a twenty 
years’ battle with neuralgia, hangs out a flag of truce. 

With a mens sibi conscia juventutis—you at first inno- 
cently regard it as a capital joke, and send the white 
locks tied up with love-knots of blue ribbon, to all your 
female friends, and to such of your adorers as have 
vowed eternal fidelity; a rather rash experiment, by 
the way, for though young men have been known 
to be attracted by golden crowns, there is no record that 
the silver one above mentioned possesses any fascinations 
for them. And though the poet declares that beauty 
draws him by a single hair, my word for it, it’s never a 
gray one. 

You soon discover that your friends can’t see the joke. 
Revisiting the place of your nativity, which you left at 
sweet sixteen, you have no difficulty in recognizing the 
friends of your girlhood, but they affect not to know 
you, and when finally convinced of your identity, they 
put no fond cheats upon the fact of your grayness, but 
whisper audibly to each other, “She is as gray as a rat.” 
Another aggravation, this likening you to the lowest of 
animals. Cats are gray, so are horses, so are elephants, 
why then need you be always “gray as arat?” The 
shoemaker who made the slippers for your first ball, not 
a decade since, meets you and with great self-complacen- 
cy says, “Well, yes, he thinks he should have known you, 
though you’re a peg or two older (glancing at your hair) 
than when he saw you last.” The sexton, an old man 
when you were a baby, bows to you as you go up the 
church steps, and remarks to the boys, that “we are all 
aging.” You call upon the old ladies of the village, 
who knew your grandmother, for you think yourself 
rather a fine young woman, and have no doubt that 
they will be delighted to embrace the granddaughter of 
their old friend. * 

But they receive you with an air of reserve as they 
might an elderly stranger, and you hear of their saying, 
“Tt don’t seem as if that could be Sally C.’s grandchild. 
Why, she’s grayer’n her grandmother was when she died.” 
One may be longer or shorter, or fatter or leaner, than 
one’s grandmother, without losing credit. But to be 
grayer than one’s grandmother is, to say the least, rath- 
er asuspicious circumstance. You visit a married friend 
in Chicago, and immediately you become a mystery to 
her little boy, for a hoary head is a novelty in that young 
metropolis. Watching your operations while dressing 
for an evening party, “You don’t have to powder your 
hair, do you, coz it’s white already, ain’t it?” he says, 
with the beautiful innocence of childhood, and gets sent 
away in disgrace. 

If you aren’t ashamed of your gray hair everybody 
acts as if you ought to be, which amounts to about the 
same thing. How perversely your hair behaves after 
that. How each particular gray hair doth stand on end 
like quills upon the frightful porcupine. You remember 
the story of Elisha, who “hadn’t any hair on the top of 
his head in the place where the hair ought to grow,” and 
you firmly believed in the inspiration of the writer (was 
he bald, I wonder?) in making the urchins who twitted 
Elisha on the unpleasant fact of his bare spot meet their 
doom by bears. I won’t say that you exactly wish that 
bears were more common now-a-days, but the story 
haunts you, and being of a literary turn of mind you 


the usual story which he insists upon your telling him 
at bedtime :— 


This is the maiden all forlorn, 

Whose hair was gray but not with years; 
Nor grew it white in a single night, 

As men’s have done from sudden fears. 


This is the maiden’s friend’s first-born, 
Who mocked the maiden all forlorn, 
Whose hair was gray but not with years; 
Nor grew it white in a single night, 

As men’s have done from sudden fears. 


This is the bear that came in the morn 
And ate the maiden’s friend’s first-born, 
Who mocked the maiden all forlorn 
Whose hair was gray but not with years; 
Nor grew it white in a single night, 

As men’s have done from sudden fears. 


Your gyrations at this period of your grayness are 
manifold as those of Maurepas. You turn from Hype- 
rion to Cocoaine, and at last to Professor G——, the 
“eminent dermatologist,” who, making a protracted ex- 
amination of your head, asks you, with an air of scien- 
tific severity which is a confirmation of your worst fears, 
“how long this blanching has been going on.” The 
blanching extends to your cheeks, and you feel like a pris- 
oner at the bar as you stammer out faint excuses about 
“headaches,” and “no grayness in your family”—but you 
are positive he is laughing at you, and that while he 
chuckles o’er his gains, he is thinking “there’s no fool 
like an old fool.” When you first entered into social and 
business relations with your present “friend and part- 
ner,” you felt it rather derogatory to be distinguished 
from her as “the little one”—but how much worse it is 
now to be known as “the gray one.” 

To be untimely cut off from blue ribbons, and stern- 
ly rebuked by your hatter for thinking of wearing a hat 
turned up at the sides; to be compelled by the fashion 
of the day to bargain for a switch; to be satirized by the 
hair-dresser with the inquiry, “What color you desire it ?” 
to be forced to admit that you suppose “gray” must be 
the prominent hue; to have injury heaped upon insult 
by an extra charge of a cent apiece for every gray hair 
used in its construction, and after undergoing all this to 
be recommended by your milliner to cover your “back 
hair” with a fall of lace (“oh, what a fall was there !”’), and 
to be expected to sit by unmoved while she fits the 
jauntiest of spring styles to a friend of your own age— 
is the cross one must bear, who would wear this crown; 
and perhaps the last pang is added, when, after having 
read your first essay at the Women’s Club, where you 
had fondly imagined that what is on heads goes for 
naught, and only what is in them counts—you hear 
your next neighbor murmur as you sit down—‘She’s 
old enough to know better.” B. 


AS TO THE “INIQUITY OF TRAFFIC” IN PIANOS. 


The rule of the English “successful merchant,” “It is 
every tradesman’s duty to buy in the cheapest market, 
and sellin the dearest,” is. supposed(by one individual 
at least) to apply particularly to the piano trade. Some 
tell us that there are righteous laws of trade which ap- 
pear iniquitous to the uninitiated, and asa piano isa 
luxury and not an article of every-day barter, it must be 
subject to the expedients of trade in luxuries, regarding 
which none are to know except the initiated. A great 
deal of capital lies dead in each instrument, and not 
many are sold at once, and still the heavy expenses for 
rent of elegant warerooms and salesmen’s salaries go on, 
and the maker must indemnify himself for these ex- 
penditures. So he sets the highest price upon his 
pianos, then falls to suit the customers, and recovers 
what he can towards the outlay. 

Still there are abuses of righteous laws, and a good 
rule is sometimes overworked. 

Let us exemplify, and not by supposition merely, but 
by fact. 

It is not generally known that music-teachers are 
recognized as dealers in pianos, because they can sup- 
ply the customers, but such is the truth. Even “lady 
teachers” engage in the business, and sometimes “make 
little fortunes” by the means. I will give the experience 
of one of the latter, by way of partially refuting the oft- 
repeated assertion that women cannot be made to un- 
derstand business. 

The lady went into one of the warerooms in this city, 
and asked, “What commission do you give teachers?” 
and was blandly answered, twenty-five per cent. Now 
she was not credulous enough to imagine that this 
gentleman was the great philanthropist towards the 
musical profession, and willing to allow it two-thirds 
profits while he only took one, but perceived that some 
scheme of imposition lay under the munificent offer, 
and asked :— 

“Will you bind yourself to give me this high commis- 
sion for merely bringing the customer, if you effect a 
sale ?” 

“Well, no, that is not the idea exactly; I will sell you 
the piano for so much, and you may sell it for all you 
can get above that!” 

“I do not receive the idea of per cent., as in that case I 
am pro tem. admitted as partner in your business, 
helping you to sell.” 

“So you would be, and make as much money as we 
should, and more sometimes.” 

The teacher, not bewildered at the magnificent pros- 
pect, said, “Allow me to examine your pianos. How 
much do you ask for this one?” hereye running over 
it and perceiving at once its defects, though it had a fine 
appearance to unaccustomed eyes. 

“Well,” he says, putiing on his finest smile and most 
philanthropic expression, “that piano ought to sell for 
fouf hundred and fifty dollars, but you may have it for 
—let me see”—and he half shuts his eyes, and appears to 
have retired, in spirit, among his most benevolent in- 








surreptitiously insert the foilowing tragic verse into 


teacher, and then he breaks out with his brightest look, 
and says, “You may have it fortwo hundred and twenty- 
five dollars,” 

“Ah,” thought the teacher, “what a splendid chance for 
doubling your money, without acentin hand!” And she 
| began to cast about in her mind to find who, among all 

her patrons in teaching, deserved to be imposed upon to 
the amount of two hundred and twenty-five dollars, and 
could not think ofone. Even Mrs. Cheapener, who had 
tried to extend her quarters by feigning illness of her 
pupils, and who took out her watch at every lesson to see 
that it did not fall short five minutes on the hour, and 
threatened to obtain a professor at the end of every 
quarter, for fear the shameful reduction for tuition she 
had exacted at the start, should be added after she had 
discovered how well her children were taught, even she 
did not deserve the fire and torment of the American 
soul which finds out that it has “paid too much” for a 
thing. 

“No,” thought the conscientious teacher, ‘‘no doing 
business in this way for me! I will take customers 
where I can get a moderate but rightful commission, 
and feel that I have kept my integrity.” 

Still she tried to improve her knowledge of the world 
by going occasionally among the philanthropic of the 
trade, and at one time found a degree of benevolence, 
quite “ahead” of the above. 

A new house had sprung up with great flourish of ad- 
vertising, and thither she bent her steps one day, and 
was laid hold of suddenly by both piano maker and 
salesman, who exhausted the vocabulary of the trade in 
praise of their particular instruments. 

She listened politely for a while, then broke the thread 
of eloquent discourse by the ugly, practical question of 
“How much commission do you allow teachers ?” 

“Twenty-five per cent.” burst from the lips which would 
have said thirty-five to a man, and some feeling on the 
“woman’s rights” question started up within her, but 
she quenched it, while she demurely asked: 

“But am I to receive this high commission for simply 
bringing the buyer to your warerooms?” “Yes,” was 
said with the utmost quickness, and her ears thrilled to 
the new tune of beneficence towards that much abus- 
ed class, the music teachers, and forbidding in herself any 
appearance of incredulity, she said, “Please explain!” 
“Well, all you will have to do will be to bring the par- 
ties here, and we will do all the talking and showing up 
of the instruments, and your commission we'll guaran- 
tee shall come out all right!” 

“Thank you,” she inwardly said, “for your com- 
pliment to my simplicity of character. You would give 
me another chance for punishing somebody for having 
more money than you or I have got! I may bring a 
patient lamb here to be fleeced, and only stand by to see 
it done, and not be at all implicated in the inbumanity! 
And if the lamb show decided objections to the shear- 
ing, why, a little of my fleece must come off, and to pre- 
vent him running away altogether I may possibly get 
thoroughly fleeced !” 

These are the piano makers who invite the interest of 
teachers in their business, then say to people who come 
to buy, “Have you a teacher who will expect commis- 
sion? For, if not, I can sell youa piano for seventy-five 

or fifty dollars less than our marked prices.” 

Friend without a teacher, let me tell you that such pi- 
ano maker will impose upon you the poorest instrument 
in his wareroom, and instead of obtaining a piano sev- 
enty-five or fifty dollars cheaper you will lose a hundred 
in the bargain, for a man who will not “live and let 
live” with those who have helped him to build up his 
trade is a selfish swindler. 

And buyers sometimes are as much eaten up of selfish- 
ness as the merchant himself. A worthy couple in good 
circumstances once asked this lady to choose a second- 
hand piano for them. They were what the world calls 
“nice people,” and had an idea that strict economy was 
a virtue, and so began to wonder if music-teachers did 
not obtain a percentage on pianos. They “hated to ask,” 
but the husband did at last gallantly pluck up courage 

to do so, and the teacher evaded the impertinent ques- 
tion. Then the wife and herself went out to search 
for a piano, and the teacher’s good judgment soon found 
an excellent one. But as soon as they began the bar- 
gain for it the sharp dealer “put it right up,’’ then allow 
ed himself to be gradually “beat down” to a reasonable 

price, and the good wife went home in ecstacy. When 
the couple went to complete the purchase the righteous 
deaier said to them, “Now you are getting a bargain in 
that piano, and I suppose the teacher will be on for her 
commission.” 

“Oh no,” said they innocently, “she does not expect 
anything of the kind!” 

But she did, and went immediately down for it and 
was promptly paid. 

Then sometime after the shrewd wife toid her what 
the dealer had said, and inwardly laughing at both no- 
ble parties to this transaction, the lady wondered when 
the “iniquity of the traffic’ would end. 

Now why should these good people have considered 
it such a hard thing to pay their music-teacher in “ad- 
vance” for her trouble in choosing a piano for them, any 
more than to pay their grocer for his politeness in pro- 
curing things at wholesale to sell to them at retail? 
The cases are alike, only that an education in music 
costs more than an education in the grocery business, 
raising the recipient to a place among the professions, 
where there is a chance for grinding the sensitive face, 
while the grocer may repel such attempt by putting on 
that popular shield of material interests—“brass.” 

Now a word about teachers. They are human, too; 
and some of them will act an unprincipled part in ac- 
cepting the proffered twenty or thirty-five per cent. on 
the plan of my first or second illustration, and leave no 
stone unturned till they find a customer who is easily 
duped, and take him where he will have a poor instru- 
ment imposed upon him at a high price, so that the 





tentions, and mustered them all about him, and bade 





them, in a moneyed sense, “do something” for this | commission and peril both their souls! But what is 


that in business? And some of high reputation as mu- 
sicians, but of bad moral character, have been known to 
go to a good maker of pianos, and presuming upon their 
great musical reputation, borrow fifty dollars, promis- 
ing to return by bringing a good customer, and perhaps 
never be “heard of again” in a monied sense by that 
same maker, 

Said one of the best manufacturers of pianos to me 
at one time, “I detest the whole tribe of musicians, and 
never want to see one of them enter my warerooms 
again, for I have lost more money by them than in any 
other way since I have been in the piano business. Just 
look at So-and-so’s warerooms! a perfect rendezvous 
for theatrical musical characters who loll about and 
stare ever lady out of countenance who comes in, and 
make remarks upon her as she goes out, till it is hardly 
respectable for a lady to be seen going there! Still,” he 
added, “I recognize a good and respectable musician and 
teacher as one of my best dealers, and am willing to 
make such arrangement with him as will secure pay- 
ment for his services in recommending my instruments, 
and bringing his patrons to buy.” 

Said I to him, “Your business should be established 
upon a proper basis, because if it is not, many teachers 
also are robbed of their rights. Why not sell pianos as 
sheet music is sold, that is, a proper reduction made to 
the retail trade, with which transient buyers have noth- 
ing to do,so that parties purchasing may be assured 
they will pay the same for an instrument whether se- 
lected by a teacher or not.” Americans are not paupers 
to be favored by everything they buy! And yet it would 
seem so by the insane desire of the “great mass” to “get 
a thing cheap.” In the name of decency let this miser- 
able hoodwinking in business be done away with forever 
in this land! Nobody gets a thing “below cost” unless 
the seller is so straitened that he must sell at any 
price, and shall we rejoice at being able to profit by our 
brother’s downfall? to smilingly appropriate to ourselves 
at “half price” things drenched in our brother’s heart’s 
blood? God forbid! If he be honest, we ought to com- 
bine to set him up in life again instead of helping him 
to fall into the dust! “Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them,” is the gospel 
rule for conducting business, and if we disregard it, we 
may expect the curse Jehovah pronounced upon the 
Prince of Tyrus for “the iniquity of his traffic.” 

NEW York, May, 1870. E. H. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 
Miss Smead, one of the teachers at the Holyoke Sem- 
inary, at Kalamazoo, Mich., has fallen heir to $50,000. 





The Countess of Flanders, sister-in-law to the King of 
Belgium, is now employed in illustrating De Maistre’s 
Voyage autour de ma Chambre. 


The Viceroy of Egypt has invited Louisa Miihlbach 
to spend a few months in Egypt, in order to write a 
book about the land of the pyramids. 


Miss Alice Cary, whose long and severe illness has 
been so frequently alluded to in the public journals, is 
now so much better as to encourage a hope of her ulti- 
mate recovery. Her power of endurance is a marvel to 
all her friends. 

It is said that in Japan all the women can read, write 
and cipher; which, in view of the rarity of the last 
named accomplishment in this country, suggests the 
query, hadn’t we better send some of our polished Amer- 
ican ladies to be Japanned ? 

It is announced that the Queen of England will give 
a prize of torty pounds for the best fan, painted or carved 
by a lady under 25 years of age, the competition being 
open to female artists of all nations. The fan must be 
ready for the exhibition of 1871. 


Formerly it was a maxim that a young woman should 
never be married till she had spun herself a set of body, 
table and bed linen. Hence all unmarried women have 
been called spinsters, an appellation they still retain in 
deeds and law proceedings in England. 


Miss Brittain estimates the number of females in the 
zenanas of the province of Calcutta, India, at 300,000 
and in those of the province of Bengal, at 5,300,000. 
About one in every seven of these is a widow; and the 
condition of this class is forlorn in the extreme. It is 
this peculiar field which now calls so strongly for female 
missionaries. 


It appears that the name of the author of those hot- 
house novels, “Cometh up as a Flower” and “Red as a 
Rose is She,” is Broughton—Miss Broughton. A Lon- 
don paragraph informs us that the publisher of Miss 
Broughton’s earlier works, hearing that she was likely 
to send her next work to another firm, took the express 
into Cheshire, and offered her £700 before seeing a line 
of the volume. At least such is the story current. 

A little volume has been issued on the inexhaustible 
weman question, the author of which has been silly 
enough to put her title in Latin—“Pro Aris et Focis.” 
As may be imagined, this plea for our altars and hearths 
is not a plea for so-called “woman’s rights,” but takes the 
“old-fashioned” side of the question. The writer, though 
anonymous, is known as the author of several other 
books, the most successful of which is a novel called 
* Waiting for the Verdict.” 





WHY Is IT? 
Why is it that some men succeed 
In everything they undertake? 
While some toil very hard indeed 
Who scarcely can a living make? 
GEORGE FENNO, some ten years ago, 
Began to advertise in rhyme, 
And ever since, as many know, 
He's had a very busy time; 
Besides Boys’ CLoruinG, he supplies 
Boys’ Hars and Cars—both very neat, 
And Boors and Suors—at lowest price, 
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LADY AMBERLEY ON THECLAIMS OF WOMEN, 

On Wednesday evening a lecture was given at the 
Subscription Rooms, in Stroud, England, on “The Claims 
of Women.” The lecture was under the auspices of the 
Stroud Mechanics’ Institute. Mr. J. E. Dorington, as a 
vice-president of the Institute, occupied the chair. 
There was a very large and fashionable audience pres- 
ent. Lady Amberley had requested that the lecture 
should not be reported, though at the last moment, un- 
der urgent solicitations, the consent of her ladyship was 
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| that their interests were safe 
| I am happy to say, though this language was addressed | 
to them scores of times they did not believe it, and per- | 

severed quietly and constitutionally till they gained | 
their point. I hope, though, that their access to power 
| will not at once make them conservative in the sense 
|of wishing to keep everything as it has been, and to 
| think that the past, instead of the future, is the thing to 
/rest on and live in. Interested motives, contempt, gen- 
| eral dislike to change, and fear of competition, certain- 
ly enter into the objection felt by many men for this 


‘ that occasion, both because of the circumstance of the | be justly indignant at any mercenary idea being attribu- 





obtained that it should be published. equality of the sexes, but do not exhaust their reasons 
The Carman, in his introductory remarks, ex- | re o oS A al - . , ie 
pressed the pleasure it gave him to take the chair on | 1ere 18 a@ large class amongst men who woul 
. . . | > € “4 ; , j 
lecture being somewhat unusual as to its subject, and ada pee — po object on er oy of fg ee me 
also because they were honored with a lady to deliver it, | ‘eld ~ wenn ne GENS © “ a ee 
and further, because, taking the chair in that room, he | = ing —— ; - seem to expect the Mu Mill might 
Ses ees anny te rae at opiate c wegen bs Dace ges © a br Os oe 
that occasion. 1ey knew very we 1at he had not} 9 4 mag ark Ages, se DI 
been backward on fitting occasions, to express his opin- | often expressed of —. — of a —_ These alarm- 
ions, but there were occasions when it was good to try | 5&8 seem to think that, should his incantations suc- 
silence, and as he knew very little indeed of the subject | ceed, Rip Van by ae ge ~ oe, 4 pe gs 
wie Lady Amberley nel taken in hand, be thought me mS oe, ey A. - yi peep pb bly 
the present was a good occasion to try silence. @ | *S%- ; L “tC A . ’ 
would not, therefore, detain them by any statements |Should sympathize heartily with his opponents; but 
on the subject which Lady Amberley had undertaken to ae Sane of a. a have — ag 
deal aay 8 be — - nes 7 that — a feeling of pone Boge J . a, —_ i... — 
meeting of the Stroud Mechanics’ Institute, and as a/| ee t COr > equality ; , 
Mechanics’ Institute it avoided political partisanship as | Part —_ in the — of the day, saa 
far as it possibly could, in fact, entirely, and, therefore, | ed in churches, none the less true women for this train- 
that meeting was not a political one. He had no doubt a bi ide in the Society of Friends, wl 
that he should agree with Lady Amberley upon several rerer Ww some in the society of Friends, who 
points which would most likely be pees be upon, and have consistently carried out this idea of human equal- 
many of them would also agree with her, but he was | ity because they considered it as part of the essence of 
very much afraid there would be some other points on Sr [> my prtcdeney bony ooene 
which he might not agree with Lady Amberley; but |much_ oF aed u ® Pp pts « oun 
that was no reason why they should not feel interested | of their religion than the majority of us. Among these, 
3G EP EF 
enough to give. (Cheers.) In fact, he thought they were : ‘ ’ woman ¢ 
highly honored. (Hear, hear.) He would not detain | she can be; one who had no false shame or timidity in 
;~ ah ~~) acelin ele tember oto or bo 
deliver her lecture. | tated 3 ice hi ‘ 
Lady AMBERLEY, who on rising was very warmly | years in the cause of freedom, and equality of all races 
cheered, said :— j and sexes, in public meetings, in the privacy of her 
Ladies and Gentlemen:—The subject to which I pro- | home, in crowded places of worship; one who, clothed in 
pose to call your attention this evening is the claims of | the great and simple dress peculiar to the Quakers, joins to 
women to equal, social, political and industrial advan- | their courteous, gentle and loving demeanor, which she 
tages to those enjoyed by men; and I shall further | possesses to a preéminent degree, that calm and peace 
notice some of the objections which’ are at present | of a mind at rest with itself, that liveliness, and even 
urged against the concession of such advantages. Be-| playfulness, of a cheerful disposition, that quick and 
fore entering ae a on ee ae -my a I bp op ny aay, Peat dor Napa armed ons oy 
crave the indulgence of im 1earers, for one | ¢ 3 ° 
wholly inexperienced in public oS. If any of you T allude to Lucretia Mott. Her’s is a name that will be 
should deem it unfeminine or unbecoming for a woman |long remembered in her own country, though little 
itisthe | nte ~ tet ms - eviotion ea pte om gio tpl some men oppose any step in 
itis the intensity of my convictions on the subject on| Ano r rea ‘ se any step 
which I am about to enter, that makes me overcome | this direction is that they are so anxious for the comfort 
the reluctance I haye, in common with most women, to and welfare of the softer sex, that they must protect it 
appear in public. If there is anything unwomanly in | from the world and all ae nonnee and competitions— 
the fact of urging on others that which we earnestly be- | a worthy wish, no doubt—but one arising from a mis- 
lieve to be true, we had better never have had feelings ; | taken principle, and which would be of more use if these 
for feeling without action will be but a fetter and a mill- | protectors were enlightened as to the theory of free- 
See Toon give foe what tiny een tansenal, Tail |of the protected class, Much more might be sald of the 
excuse lL can give for what may seem unusua wil ot UD CLE: » 3 5 2 83 
proceed. : , objections brought forward by men as reasons for these 
Great authorities have indeed spoken from time to | claims eng eee i but we =“ yous “ to see ae 
time in favor of equality of the sexes. But argument, | as a matterof feeling the sympathies of all womankint 
however logical, falls so powerless, when it is met by the | should be with us. I appeal to their feelings, not that 
ponderous battery of feeling, that we must try to enlist | feelings are the safest guide at all times, but because un- 
this great engine on our side, by showing those women | til women have undergone some mental training they 
who are at present contented, how great is the misery to | — —_— gaye “or. os oy ee a 
vhi res state of society ci ive rise i are tolc y them: should be no better off i 
ae caer on 4 | gay oped oa |T had oa oo ease or a vote!” or “T like trusting to 
their less fortunate sisters, and thereby hasten, not, alas, |myself better than to rights;” or “What do women 
a millennium, but at least a time, when every woman | want with colleges, why cannot they be happy and quiet 
will have free scope to cultivate and employ all her | at home ?” or again, “I should hate to be a doctor ora 
oy and ewan, ant will be sumner sanaiet that it| es yen roa not ¥y be Pak ef my — — 
is her duty to cultivate them, and ata time when, inj atter their husbands and children. 1e people who 
the eye of the law, she will be the equal of man. Let argue in this way fail to perceive that in so doing they 
us bear in mind, when tempted to turn in disgust from |are only asserting their own happiness, or their own 
the consideration of these claims for fear that the lovely | — one aoe os Sas ~ Seanam, 5 
ideal of woman as she is would disappear, were they | might say millions of women who are alone in the world, 
pentel, that “the useful is noble, and the hurtful | nr man — —_— ay a, oe See 
vase, ortune of their own, : rho ar e se ‘ 
As I have said, it is not possible to meet and convince for ———— or to die. a = a __ the 
some of our sensitive friends on the field of logic; let us | case of a slave woman, as she used to be in the Southern 
try to met om on thele own ground, namely, that of | sol Amerien, reap poe srl b so wing wird oy 
feeling. shall appeal more especially to women, for | of that degraded state of society; she may happen to be 
if this battle is to be won, women must be roused from | the petted and pampered darling of a fond master, living 
Se en nn Ce eee ee adh atten tam, bes Mowers Gp oe 
1e opposition on the part of men will soon cease, | of anguis sing “s 
How does an ordinary man of the world answer when | ear,she is only annoyed that any harsh sound should 
he is asked if he is in favor of women voting? He | disturb her peace, and impatiently exclaims: “Why can- 
does not say, “Lam afraid of their influence in the elee- | not that woman be happy as I am, instead of complain- 
tions ; they would all be Tories.” He does not say, “It | ing, and trying to change her lot?” Perhaps the lot + 
would subvert the political and social order of things how _ . work ae Oe pete meee . 
now existing; they might all be Radicals!” No! Hej|food. Perhaps she was past work, and was about to 
generally smiles benignly and says: “I do not think| be sold off away from her hut and her children. Was it 
ladies wish for it,” and turning, if he can, to some pretty, | wonderful she should raise her voice and wish for some 
doll-like girl, he will appeal to her to confirm his state- | change? Was it not rather wonderful that one woman 
ment, which, I regret to say, she usually does, and he | could indolently enjoy life so selfishly, because the evil 
considers the matter settled. Why should such fair |she saw working all around did not touch her individu- 
— pe —_ —. ne Oe aw an — L.! ig Kay penpals ge - _ = 
and yet till all, or at all events a large number of them, | not feel roused to heip im ‘ pment. 20 1 
are ready to claim a larger share of freedom, we can| you I urge any change, if you feel no need for it, though 











in the hands of M.P.’s. | there, is but a palliation of an evil, whose root lies deeper, 


and must be cured from the foundation, to be effectually 
eradicated. 

By the census of 1861 there were in Great Britain, in 
round numbers, six millions of women over twenty 
years of age. Half of these were wives, widows and 
daughters, having no occupation, and so we presume 
well off; one million wives of farmers, shop-keepers, 
ete.; and two millions were engaged in independent in- 
dustry. I thiok these figures speak for themselves, and 
that the cause of two millions is not to be overlooked. 
Can I not enlist your sympathy still further by men- 
tioning the wrong under which married women labor 
with regard to their property ? A few readings of the po- 
lice reports would soon give you an insight into the sor- 
row this injustice constantly causes, No one can see 
much of the poor without meeting repeated cases of 
a drunken or dissolute man who has brought poverty 
and want to his wife and children. This wife may 
work as hard as she can to clothe and feed her 
children, but at any moment a worthless man, by the 
law of England, may take it all away from her, and 
leave her destitute. Asan instance of the state of the 
law I will mention the case of Susannah Palmer, and 
read you what the Times of January 15, 1869, said of 
it:— 

“Susannah Palmer was convicted on Thursday of 
‘feloniously wounding James Palmer’ (her husband) 
with intent todo him grievous bodily harm.’ The crime 
is, of course, of the most heinous character, and of the 
prisoner’s guilt there was never any doubt. Indeed, she 
herself confessed it, giving, however, an account more 
exculpatory than that of the prosecution, but also, we 
think, more credible. Indeed, her defense discloses as 
sad and shocking a story as we ever remember to have 
read. Her husband appears to have begun his brutal 
treatment of her by ‘turning her out of doors at night 
with the children, in order to make room fora ‘bad 
woman.’ “They remained out all night in the cold,’ 
and next morning he cruelly beat her, ‘knocking five of 
her front teeth out.’ Subsequently he deserted her for 
a time altogether, and after selling all her property, ‘left 
her with her children to the mercy of the world, to 
support herself, unassisted as she best could. If she 
had taken to crime, or to begging, or had gone into the 
workhouse, as most women would have done in her 
helpless position, he would never, we may infer from 
what is told of his character, have again come near her. 
But she must be a woman of rare energy and self-de- 
pendence, for since his desertion she has contrived, un- 
der the most cruel difficulties, to live respectably with her 
children, and might apparently have got on very well 
if her husband had only left her alone. Unfortunately 
for her, her untiring industry made her always worth 
persecuting, and up to the moment of the desperate act 
of which she has just been found guilty, he never 
ceased to subject her to the most pitiless persecution. 

As soon as she had contrived to earn-enough money by 
work to get decent lodgings and a few articles of furni- 
ture, he invariably appeared upon the scene, sold up all 
that belonged to her, even to her bed, and ‘broke up her 
home.’ As if this conduct was not in itself brutal enough, 
he enhanced its brutality by ‘repeated assaults’ upon 
her and her children, and by generally behaving with 
such intemperate and indecent violence that the neigh- 
bors, in order to get rid of him, were driven to send her 
away. He came one evening last month, drunk and 
covered with blood from a low brawl, into the house in 
which her daughter, fresh from hospital, was lying ill 
in bed, and began his usual plan of ‘knocking the things 
about’ and cruelly beating his wife; and thereupon she 
committed the offense for which she has appeared at a 
criminal bar, with this man as her injured accuser. 
Upon him we shall not waste any words, except to point 
out that he supplies an admirable argument to those 
who wish that violent offenses against women and chil- 
dren should be punished with flogging. He has been 
frequently imprisoned for ‘aggravated assaults,’ but, ac- 
cording to our present judicious system for the repres- 
sion of crime, has always been let loose again upon so- 
ciety, showing his gratitude and appreciation of his 
treatment by endeavoring to ‘make thieves’ of his wife 
and her children.” 

A lady I know having obtained permission to visit Su- 
sannah Palmer in Newgate prison on the 19th inst., ob- 
tained from her the following fects :—“After his oft-re- 
peated violent assaults, Mrs. Palmer induced her hus- 
band to agree to a separation. He promised to pay her 
2s. 6d. a week towards the support of their two chil- 
dren. During the years which have elapsed Mrs. Palm- 
er has received from him, in all, the sum of 5s. After 
he had several times broken up her home and sold her 
furniture, Mrs. Palmer went to Clerkenwell to obtain a 
protection order against her husband. She was there 
informed that no such order could be granted to her 
inasmuch as her husband had not deserted her.’ That 
is the state of the law with regard to property, but it also 
gives a husband power over the person of his wife, ex- 
tending (as the law books express it) to the power of 
locking her up, or administering moderate chastisement. 
I trust this is enough to show that even in marriage the 
position of women is not so perfect as we are led to be- 
lieve. 

And this brings me to the saddest argument that 
can be addressed to people of feeling and refinement on 
behalf of the rights of women. Could they be convinc- 





hardly expect the mass of men to give up the exclusive | the fact of your indifference argues your need of enfran- 
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history of each reforin tends to show us that no class| But though you and I may be perfectly happy, it is | 
will ever give up any advantage or privilege it may no reason not to urge it on. behalf of the millions of wo- | 
have without a pressure from without. Let the ques-|mensin England and America, who are not living in this | 
tion be political reform, or abolition of slavery, or relig- | blissful state of comfort and centent. We are apt to | 
ious equality, we seldom find those interested in main-| forget that the Priest and the Levite, who looked and | 
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tion of woman. He says, “You know what haughty | Governesses’ Benevolent Institution? It is hardly possi- 
scorn the writer of the apocryphal book of Ecclesiasti- | ble, or we should not hear them urge, as an answer to this 
cus pours out on every farmer who glorieth in the goad, | movement, that woman’s work is at home. Home is 
every carpenter and blacksmith, every jeweller and pot-| very well where there is one; but what becomes of the 
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seat, nor understand the sentence of judgment; they | and sisters, or aged parents, that loved home, that so 
cannot declare justice.’ Aristotle and Cicero thought | many seek employment in the world. From the way in 
no better of the merchants; they were only busy in| which some of these “home” advocates talk, an inhabi- | 
trading. Miserable people! quoth these great men, | tant from another sphere might fancy it was a free gift to| 
what have they to do with the affairs of state—mer- | every human being, to be had by wishing for it, instead of 
chants, mechanics, farmers? It is only for kings, no- | aluxury hardly earned by the labor of its possessor, or of 
bles, and famous rich men, who do no business, but keep | its predecessors. The remuneration given to women 
slaves!” Still a great many men at this day have just | who enter-+this career—nearly the only one open to them 
the same esteem for women that those haughty persons | —is a salary varying from £20 to £100 per annum; out 
of whom I have spoken had for mechanics and for mer-| of this they have often to keep relations from absolute 
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more advantageous to the possessors of power in this|they to get bread? The fact that 15,000 women are 
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To the disinterested vision every argument which has | of alluring them away from their homes to the deadly 
been used during the agitation for reform would apply temptations of the outer world. These benevolent insti- 
now. The workingmen of this country must have been | tutions, and parallel ones, are of use no doubt in their 
tired of being told that they were uneducated, unfit for | day, but those who support them must see that their 
the franchise, that they were virtually represented, or’ help, generous and useful as it is to individuals here and 
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ed that out of the more than 50,000 homeless women 
who lead in the towns of this country an existence of 
moral suffering, of abject helplessness and sin, thou- 
sands are certainly driven to it by real want, by the ab- 
sence of any opening for their industry, their energy, 
and their capabilities, by the cheerlessness, the hope- 
lessness, of their lot, by the absence of education which 
we have neglected to provide for them,—could, I say, 
women be convinced that this is so, would they again 
lightly say, “What is that to me? I should be no better 
off with this, that, or the other?” No! Rather would 
a life of devotion to that cause seem a small gift to atone 
for the indifference they had ever felt. This is no place 


| or time to enter into particulars or to prove the grounds 
| for my conviction, but for the sake of those who will 
| eandidly consider the subject, I will refer them to facts 


adduced by those who have studied it, and by Mdlle. 
Daubie in her recent work on the condition of women 
among the poor in the 19th century. She has furnished 
us with such illustrations of existing evils as must ap- 
peal to the compassionate feelings of every fellow-wo- 
man; and in the struggles depicted in them to get food 
and occupation she will see the sign that there is need 
of amelioration in the industrial position of women, and 
that we require the justice that can remove causes, as 
well as the charity that palliates effects. : 

I hope for this, in the admission of women to polit- 
ical power: that, their sympathies being strong, 
they will bring their interest and energy to bear on 
many injustices of social life, and not so readily acquiesce 
in the idea that these evils must be borne, and that leg- 
islation is powerless to make any impression on them. 
I think we have experienced in a certain degree that 
when women see evils they set to work practically to 
cure them, in the limited way open to them. We may 
be proud of the work done by Miss Rye in emigration, 
by Miss Carpenter in workhouses, reformatories and In- 
dian education, by Miss Octavia Hill among the dwell- 
ings of the poor in London, and by many others. 
Would noé these ladies be qualified to vote for a mem- 
ber and to judge of the social and political questions of 
the day? 

I have dwelt mostly on the good to be derived by the 








women of the industrial classes of society, and as they 
at least are six times as numerous as those of the u 

or idle classes their cause deserves to be heard first; 
and what is injurious to them should be removed even 
at the expense at some of the pleasures and seeming ad- 
vantages which are supposed to be consequences of our 
actual state of society. I said that the change should 
be made if necessary for the good of the many, but I do 
not doubt that there will be no exceptions to those who 
will reap benefit from this equality of the sexes, for, be 
the woman rich or poor, married or single, idle or work- 
ing, it will bring her an increase of happiness by raising 
her as a moral and intellectual being; and in her im- 
provement how can man as her companion, and man as 
her child, fail to taste the fruit thereof? In confirma- 
tion of this view it is a pleasure to have the authority 
of so eminent a man as M. de Tocqueville, whose advo- 
cacy is the more valuable as he does not consider that 
men and women have by any means the same destiny, 
and consequently cannot be suspected of partiality. 

After giving high praise to Americans he says: “If 
Iam asked to what I attribute the singular prosperity 
and the increasing strength of this people, I should say 
it is to the superiority of their women.” He finds the 
good effects of democracy in destroying to a great extent 
this inequality of the sexes, as it has destroyed other in- 
equalities; and he thinks it has made woman the equal 
of man in thatcountry. “The Americans,” he says,“haye 
applied the great principle of political economy, which 
regulates industry at present, to the two sexes. They 
have carefully divided the functions of man and woman, 
so that the great social work may be better done.” I 
must venture to question the second part of M. de 
Tocqueville’s assertion, for I think that (though the 
Americans are unfortunately behindhand, usually, on 
the great free trade doctrine) in this case they have 
been better in their actions than their professions, and 
instead of “carefully dividing the functions of men and 
women,” they have opened, or rather not shut, many 
careers to them which used to be considered the sole 
province of men. Thus in the United States we find 
the whole Treasury department worked by female 
clerks; we find many female doctors, female ministers 
of the gospel, and even female judges. As it is more 
than thirty years since M. de Tocqueville went to Amer- 
ica, perhaps in his time the rapid march of democracy 
was not as much felt in this department of social life as 
itisnow. ‘They are still fighting there for the political 
franchise, the denial of which is a badge of inferiority, 
and a real grievance which they still share with their 
English sisters. It is hardly likely that it will continue ; 
a nation of men who really consider the other half of 
the nation their equals will not long maintain an ine- 
quality when aware of its existence. 

M. de Tocqueville’s strong and emphatic praise of 
American women will be, I trust, some little reiissurance 
to those who dread that any increase of liberty, knowledge 
or power must make that dreaded being. known as a 
“blue-stocking” or a femme savante. Miss Martineau 
has also pointed out admirably in her “Household Edu- 
cation,” how absurd is the argument that knowledge 
unfits women for their work, and asks us if we find 
men attend less well to their counting-house or their 
shop, for having their minds enriched and their faculties 
strengthened. She gives her testimony to the worst man- 
aged households being those of the most ignorant women. 
It seems, indeed, so obvious that the improvement in the 
social condition of any one must increase their self-re- 
spect, their independence ; and that if more is expected of 
them they will produce more, that the only marvel is how 
the opposite idea should ever have arisen. Woman, as 
well as her stronger partner, is a human being first, and 
has the nature, rights and duty of one; free scope, 
equal privileges, and the same standard, is all that they 
require. 

It is not to be expected that this will turn the 
world upside down, or that we shall often see a husband 
put in the position of Hooker, the divine, who, when 
receiving a visit in 1585, from two old college friends, 
had to excuse himself in the midst of their discourse, 
as he was obliged to go and rock the baby’s cradle; a 
series of similar household disturbances brought the 
visit to a speedy conclusion. That some women neglect 
like Mrs. Hooker their peculiar sphere has happened be- 
fore any talk of emancipation took place, and may no 
doubt happen again; but more education generally 
makes a more intelligent workman, so we shall not ex- 
pect to find many Mrs. Hooker’s, who, for the sake 
of my argument, I am happy to tell you was a very ig- 
norant and uneducated helpmate. For this improve- 
ment in female education we have much todo. The 
same means of university training should be open to 
them, and many of the endowments, at any reidjust- 
ment of their funds, should be shared by girls. 

As an instance of the disadvantage they now labor 
under, let me tell you of Miss Pechey, of the ladies who 
have been studying at the University of Edinburgh. 
They were admitted to the University last November, 
with the distinct statement that they should be sub- 
ject to all the regulations as to matriculation, attend- 
ance on classes, examinations, or otherwise. The lec- 
tures for ladies were, however, to be given at a separ- 
ate hour. Miss Pechey fulfilled all the regulations, 
passed the same examination, and came out third in a 
class of 236 in chemistry. There were four Hope schol- 
arships for this class, to be held by the four first stu- 
dents. Miss Pechey most naturally expected to get 
hers, but, wonderfyl to relate, it was refused to her be- 
cause the instruction (by order of the University) had 
been given at a separate hour. An appeal to the Sena- 
tus only confirmed this refusal, though it decided that 
the women were entitled to the usual certificates. Is 
this fair play ? 4 

And again, let me ask you is it a thing to be proud of 
that Miss Garret, an English lady, should have been 
obliged to go to Paris, and get from a foreign university 
a degree for medicine, refused to her here? In the opin- 
ion of many, labor is undesirable for women; in the 
opinion of many others, it is unnecessary. But, if both 
these opinions were true, and even if we made it our 
object, that loabor for money were never forced upon 
women (which is far from being the case at present), an 
improvement in their general position would still be 
needed, in order that they might be better fitted to la- 
bor in the fields of art, science, sociology, politics, liter- 
ature and society, according to the powers and tastes 
that all admit them to possess. If in this change wo- 
man loses some of those hitherto peculiarly feminine 
attributes, she will have gained others; what she loses 
in timidity and sensibility, she will gain in courage and 
endurance; what she loses in intenseness but narrow- 
ness of sympathy, she will gain in breadth. If she 
lose her fervent religious realizations she will embrace a 
calmer, but not less noble faith. Her attributes may 
vary a little, but they will still be feminine attributes, or 
they will not cling to her. What is beautiful in her 
nature must be true, and what is true need not fear the 
inroads of any new opinions or new heresies. If these 
new attributes are untrue, they may have their day but 
will die out; and in the experiment we may hope to 
have elicited some truth as to what this complex femi- 
nine nature is really capable of. 

[Concluded next week.| 








Dr. Koicker, of Philadelphia, got into debt, and in or- 
der to save his property made it all over to his wife. 
The wife now refuses to deed back the property, and has 
couner for adivorce. “The way of the transgressor is 

ard.’ 
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WAR ON THE WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


The State Medical Society of Pennsylvania have done 
what they could to close the doors of the profession 
against womanhood. Hardly had they assembled in 
solemn conclave in Philadelphia, a week or two ago, be- 
fore a bomb-shell was thrown into their ranks by Dr. 
Atlee, one of the society, who offered a motion demand- 
ing full recognition of the Female Medical Colleges, and 
of their alumnz, as members of the profession, having 
claim to all its rights and privileges. If the motion had 
been a hand-grenade, tossed maliciously into their midst, 
it would not have caused wilder consternation. The 
poor scared doctors forgot everything—quacks, Ho- 
meopathy, patent medicines, vaccination, which they 
had commenced discussing, everything—and rushed 
pell-mell to bar out the incoming woman. 

A Dr. Gross declared that women “had not intellect 
enough to penetrate the deep things of the higher de- 
partment of medicine”’—that “negroes had shown no 
capability for scientific attainment,” and “done nothing 
to entitle them to recognition by the medical society,” 
—for the war was upon “women and negroes”—and he 
wanted to squelch both instanter. The coarseness and 
vulgarity of the opposition in the debate that followed 
Dr. Atlee’s motion were incredible. Said one of these 
manly physicians :— 

I was present at an amputation of the hip-joint at the 
Philadelphia Hospital. There were 400 men present, 
and among them sat nine young women, witnessing 
without a blush the exposure of the person, and specta- 
tors of an operation which they would never be called 
upon to perform. It was a prurient and itching curios- 
ity which called them there—nothing else. 

It never occurred to this respectable gentleman that 
“unto the pure all things are pure.” He and his fellows 
are continually “witnessing without a blush the expo- 
sure of the person” of female patients in this same Phil- 
adelphia Hospital. Do they judge the women physi- 
cians by themselves, when they charge them with “pru- 
rient and itching curiosity ?” 

But, notwithstanding the opposition, the motion to 
recognize the “women-doctors” came within twelve 
votes of being carried. The defeat canie very near 
being a victory. Since seven-eighths of the practice of 
the medical profession are furnished by the diseases of 
women and children, and since seven-eighths of all the 
happy results of medical attendance are brought about 
by good nursing, as the best male physicians themselves 
declare, and women are nurses by nature, it follows as 
a corollary, that if either sex is to be excluded from the 
medical profession, it should not be the female sex. As 
physicians, they cannot be longer dispensed with. 
There is an urgent call for “women doctors,” who are 
skillfui, educated, trained, equal to the work that awaits 
them—and we shall have them. For out of this de- 
manda supply will be created. A hundred such debates 
as that in Philadelphia, supported by a hundred such 
mobs of the women physicians as was gotten up in the 
same city a few months since by the male students of 
medicine, will have no effect to delay their advent, but 
the contrary. We have hopes even that Philadelphia, 
which seems to be the seat of the war upon women phy- 
sicians, may sometime grow wiser, since we have 
learned from the Philadelphia Press there was a time 
in that city when some of its most learned citizens op- 
posed, on scientific grounds, the introduction of gas. 
They and their children now would prefer that the rec- 
ord was burned. So wait a little, and give these slow- 
moving, conservative knights of powders and pill boxes 
time to progress, They will assuredly bring up the rear 
of the great army of reform. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAR. 


‘A meeting of men and women interested in the Wo- 
man Suffrage Bazar, to be held in Boston this next fall, 
was held in Fraternity Hall on Thursday afternoon, a 
week age. The use of the hall was generously given 
for the meeting, and promised for future similar occa- 
sions. Mrs. Howe presided, and stated the object of the 
gathering, which was to organize a Bazar Association, 
and inaugurate methods of work. After she had con- 
cluded a very neat and ingenious speech, Miss Lora 
Haynes of Waltham addressed those assembled. A 
Committee, meanwhile, was appointed by the Chair, con- 
sisting of Mrs. J. T. Sargent, Mrs. Caroline R. Putnam, 
Mrs. D. R. Hewitt, Mrs. H. H. Robinson, Mrs. Charles 
W. Slack, and Mrs. Livermore, who retired to form a 
plan of organization and report a list of officers. Mrs. 
Ada C. Bowles followed Miss Haynes in an eloquent ap- 
peal for the Bazar, and the cause it is to aid, and report- 
ed the contributions already promised. 

The Committee made the following report, which was 
unanimously adopted :— 

1. This Association shall be called the New England 
Woman Suffrage Bazar Association. 

2. The money raised by the Bazar shall be expended 
entirely in the New England States, under the direction 
of the New England Woman Suffrage Association. 

3. The Bazar shall be held the last of October, or the 
first of November, the exact time being necessarily de- 
pendent on the time when a suitable hall, or halls, can 
be secured. 

4. Each department of the Bazar shal] be complete 
and independent in itself, being controlled by its own 
officers and regulations subject only to the general laws 
of the Bazar, and placing its net proceeds at the close 
in the hands of the Treasurer of the Bazar. 

OFFICERS. 

President—Julia Ward Howe, Boston. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. D. M. Stockwell, Eddington, 
Me.; Rev. Amory Battles, Bangor, Me.; Mrs. Oliver Den- 


nett, Portland, Me.; Mrs. Armenia 8. White, Concord, 
N. H.; Dr. Olive Hunt, Manchester, N. H.; Hon. C. A. 
Ballou, Ware, N. H.; Mrs. Loomis, Montpelier, Vt. ; 
Hon. Newman Weeks, Rutland, Vt.; Mrs. J. B. Hollis- 
ter, Manchester, Vt.; Mrs. James Buffum, Lynn; Mrs. 
Anna Galvin, Peabody; Mrs. C. M. Severance, Newton ; 
Mrs. D. R. Hewitt, Salem; Mrs. Chas. Porter, Melrose ; 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Boston; Mrs. H. H. Robinson, Mal- 
den; Mr. C. W. Slack, Boston; Frank Sanborn, Spring- 
field; Mrs. Theodore Parker, Boston; Mrs. Smith, East 
Boston; Rev. Gilbert Haven, Malden; Mrs. C. B. Rich- 
mond, Lowell; Mrs. Sarah Shaw Russell, Rev. W. H. H. 
Murray, Rey. Jacob Manning, Rev. Jas. Freeman Clarke, 
Rev. J. T. Sargent, Boston; Rev. Phebe Hanaford, Mrs. 
Lita Barney Sayles, New Haven, Conn.; Miss Rhoda 
Fairbanks, Mrs. Bucklin, Providence, R. I.; Col. T. W. 
Higginson, Newport, R. I. 

Secretaries—Mrs. Ada C. Bowles, Cambridge; Mrs. 
Nina H. Moore. 

Treasurer—Mr. E. C. Draper, Boston. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. M. A. Livermore; Thom- 
as Frothingham, Salem; Wm. P. Martin, Salem; Abby 
Kelly Foster, Worcester; Mrs. Gordon, Springfield; 
Mrs. Seth Hunt, Northampton; William S. Robinson, 
Mrs. E. E. Slack, Mrs. Sarah B. Otis, Mrs. J. B. Smith, 
of Boston; Mrs. George B. Keene, Lynn; Mrs. A. B. 
Richardson, Salem; Mrs. J. T. Sargent, Mrs. Samuel 
Sewall, Mr. H. B. Blackwell, of Boston; Mrs. Dr. Law- 
rence, Marblehead; Mrs. A. J. French, Lawrence; Mrs. 
Judge Ames, Haverhill; Mrs. 8. G. Wilkins, Mrs. Almi- 
ra Griswold, Salem. 

It was recommended that the Bazar be held the first 
week in November, in Faneuil Hall, but to this there 
was some objection, and the Executive Committee will 
take that matter in hand in future meétings. 

The meeting adjourned subject to the call of the Pres- 
ident, who decided to call a meeting in two weeks from 
that date. 


WOMAN'S INFLUENCE AT HOME, 


The common opinion is, that whatever may be the case 
with the intellectual, the moral influence of woman 
over men is almost always salutary. It is, we are often 
told, the great counteractive of selfishness. However 
the case may be as to personal influence, the influence 
of the position tends eminently to promote selfishness. 
The most insignificant of men, the man who can ob- 
tain influence or consideration nowhere else, finds one 
place, his home, where he is chief and head. There is 
one person, often greatly his superior in understanding, 
who is obliged to consult him,—his wife—and whom he 
is not obliged to consult. He is judge, magistrate, rul- 
er, over their joint concerns; it is his to hold the 
balance, and adjust the scales, between his own claims 
or wishes and those of another. He is now the only 
tribunal, in civilized life, in which the same person is 
judge and party. 

A generous mind,in such a situation, makes the 
balance incline against its own side, and gives the other 
not less, but more than a fair equality; and thus the 
weaker side may be enabled to turn the very fact of de- 
pendence into an instrument of power, and, in default 
of justice, take an ungenerous advantage of generosity ; 
rendering the unjust power, to those who make an un- 
selfish use of it, a torment and a burden. 

But how is it when average men are invested with this 
power, without reciprocity and without responsibility ? 
Give such a man the idea that he is first in law and in 
opinion—that to will is his part and hers to submit; it 
is absurd to suppose that this idea merely glides over 
his mind without sinking into it, or having any effect 
on his feelings and practice. The propensity to make 
himself the first object of consideration, and others at 
most the second, is not so rare as to be wanting where 
everything seems purposely arranged for permitting its 
indulgence. If there is any self-will in the man, he be- 
comes either,the conscious or unconscious despot of the 
household. The wife, indeed, often succeeds in gaining 
her objects, but itis by some of the many various forms 
of indirectness and management. 

Thus the position is corrupting equally to both; in 
the one it produces the vices of power, in the other 
those of artifice. Women, in their present physical and 
moral state, having stronger impulses, would naturally 
be franker and more direct than men; yet all the old 
saws and traditions represent them as artful and dis- 
sembling. Why? Because their only way to their 
objects is by indirect paths. Whenever women have 
strong wishes and active minds, this consequence is in- 
evitable; and where it is less conspicuous, it is because 
women have ceased to have either strong wishes or 
active minds, and take whatever comes in the routine of 
their monotonous life, without question or dissent. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


“A, G. W.,” who always writes well and sensibly, and 
who is the wife of a Boston teacher, is the author of a 
series of papers in the Boston Journal, on “the Reforms 
needed in woman’s dress.” We wish she might reach 
the ear and heart of her country-women, for no reform 
is more needed than this. The health of American wo- 
men is suffering seriously from their foolish fashions of 
dress, and there is no hope that they can even accom- 
plish much till a radical reform is effected in this direction. 


Goldwin Smith is said to be writing a review of John 
Stuart Mill’s “Subjection of Woman.” He is also sup- 
posed to furnish the Nation with some of its articles 
and paragraphs against Woman Suffrage. It would not 
be surprising if this be so, for the Professor has devel- 
oped an aptitude for doing foolish and unwise things. 
With thin-skinned sensitiveness, he imagines that Dis- 
raeli refers to him in his character of the Oxford Pro- 
fessor in his recent novel, “Lothair,” and so is out in a 
letter about it, accusing the Hebrew novelist with covert 





ridicule of him, and stigmatizing the imputations as 





“the stingless insults of a coward.” But everybody is 
remembering the proverb about “putting on the coat 
that fits,” and wondering how an insult that is “sting- 
less” can evoke such a terrible cry of pain. 


The bill for the establishment of a Department of 
Justice has passed both houses of Congress, and only 
awaits the President’s signature to become law. This 
measure was introduced in the present Congress by Mr. 
Jenckes of Rhode Island—a similar bill had previously 
been introduced by Mr. Lawrence of Ohio. The act, 
though it greatly extends the operations of the depart- 
ment of which the Attorney General is head, diminish- 
es, rather than increases, the expenditures of govern- 
ment, and greatly simplifies, while systematizing, the 
duties of the law officers at the National Capitol. A 
Department of Justice! We like the sound of it. We 
wish we could believe it would be all that its title pur- 
ports—for then to this Department could the women 
of the country confidently appeal for their rights now 
withheld from them. 


The “Woman’s Economical Garden Homestead 
League” convene at the Meionaon in Boston, on Thurs- 
day, June 30th, at 10 o’clock, A. M., and continue 
through the day and evening. The object is to consider 
and apply plans for the settlement of needy working- 
women upon homes and land supplied by the State or 
by private liberality. Mrs. Aurora Phelps, in a private 
note, says, “If any one can show us a better way, we 
are not unwilling to listen or be convinced. All are in- 
vited to our meeting, to listen to the presentation of 
our plans, and advocacy of them by speakers who are 
thoroughly in earnest, and competent to present them 
in a convincing manner.” The plans of the League 
have not, and do not, seem practicable to us, but we 
are not hostile to them, nor to any other measure prom- 
ising relief to the needy workingwomen, towards whom 
our heart goes out very tenderly. We shall await the 
Convention with much interest. 


The New York “Children’s Aid Society,” managed 
chiefly by Charles Brace, who organized it, originally, 
offers through the Christian Union, edited by Henry 
Ward Beecher, to transport unmarried, needy working- 
women from the East to the West, where homes and 
employment await them. The Society has been doing 
a great and philanthropic work for yeays, in the trans- 
portation of homeless and friendless Eastern children 
to the West. We have long been looking for a move- 
ment of this kind. Whoever undertakes it, and succeeds 
in doing it wisely and well, will prove himself a gen- 
uine benefactor. It is a cause of demoralization in the 
Eastern States, that women so largely outnumber the 
men, while in the West, the immense surplusage of men 
causes fearful demoralization. To restore the equilibri- 
um of the sexes is to do much to promote the common 
weal, and we hope Mr. Brace may have the largest and 
best success in this undertaking. 


Mrs. Sophia Smith of Hatfield, who has left $300,000 
for the establishment of a college for women in North- 
ampton, Mass., says in her will that it is her opinion, 


“that by the higher and more thorough Christian ed- 
ucation of women, their wrongs will be redressed, their 
wages adjusted, their weight of influence in reforming 
the evils of society greatly increased; as teachers, as 
writers, as mothers, as members of society, their power 
for good will be incalculably enlarged.” The studies are 
to embrace “higher culture in the English language and 
literature, also in ancient and modern languages, in 
mathematical and physical sciences, in the useful and 
fine arts, in intellectual, moral and wsthetie philosophy, 
in natural theology, in the evidences of Christianity, in 
gymnastics and physical culture, in the sciences and arts 
that pertain to education, society and government, and 
such other studies as coming times may develop or de- 
mand for the education of woman and the progress of 
the race. I would have the education suited to the 
mental and physical wants of women. It is not my de- 
sign to render my sex any the less feminine, but to de- 
velop, as fully as may be, the powers of womanhood, and 
to furnish women with the means of usefulness, happi- 
ness and honor, now withheld from them.” 


Who was the ONE MEMBER of the Vermont Constitu- 
tienal Convention that dared vote against two hundred 
and thirty of his fellows on the question of Woman 
Suffrage? This is a question that has been asked 
scores of times, since the vote of Vermont was declared, 
which postpones for ten years the enfranchisement of 
the women of that State. Our Vermont correspondent 
has this week given his name, which our readers will 
be glad to learn, and will proudly remember. Hon. 
HArvVEY Howes, WEst HAVEN, Vt.—that is his 
name and residence. All honor to him for his moral 
courage, and his fidelity to his convictions. Ten years 
from now, when the question may come up again—and 
it cannot before, under existing laws—Hon. Harvey 
Howes will not stand alone in his vote for Woman Suf- 
frage—for even Vermont must learn something, and 
make some advance in a decade of years. By that 
time it may awake to the necessity of keeping abreast 
of the progressive age. En passant, we desire to call at- 
tention to the letters of our Vermont correspondent, 
St. ANDREW. He is one of the prominent men of that 
State, immensely in advance of its laws, customs and 
spirit, occupying a position which enables him to know 
the drift of things, and what is going on behind the 
scenes, respected, trusted, cultured, and a gentlemen. 
We hope he will continue his spicy articles. 





Here is a question, says the New York Evening 
Mail: “The ladies are so anxious to invade male col- 
leges, who don’t they admit men to theirs? We sug- 

est to Mrs. Stanton that Rutgers Female College and 

assar should be thrown open to male students imme 
diately.” Revolution or Woman’s Journal please an- 
swer.—Altlanta (Ga.) New Era. 


The WoMAN’s JOURNAL answered the question long 
ago, thus, “A woman’s college would be a calamity, 
were it not an effective protest against the injustice that 
makes it needful. Poughkeepsie is of value, until Har 
vard and Yale open their doors; when they admit wo 
men, Poughkeepsie must admit men.”—-(W. J., Jan. 22, 
1870.) T. W. H. 





es 


THE VERMONT SKIRMISH. 


The first skirmish in Vermont is over, and the result 
proves the truth of the historian’s remark, that “the 
force which eventually maintains the ascendency is the 
slowest in rising to it.” It also inclines me to the belief 
that Burns was right, when he said, 


“But, och! mankind are unco weak, 
And little to be trusted.” 


Those who feared that the “reform against nature” 
might be effected, breathe more freely. The Rev. Dr, 
Lord, a scribbler or two at the same place with the edi- 
torial trio mentioned in the last WoMAN’s JouRNAL, 
are now anxiously inquiring, “Who killed Cock Robin ?” 
They are all ready with their answer; “I” says each one, 
They evidently believe it, and are fully satisfied with al} 
they have done, and not one of us “dare wag his tongue 
in censure.” 

After the reformation in the time of King Henry 
VIIL., during the session of one of the Parliaments, un- 
der the bloody Queen Mary, the general question was 
put in both houses of Parliament, so Mr. Froude tells us, 
whether the country should return to obedience to the 
Pope. Sir Ralph Bagenall was the only one who stood 
up alone to protest. “Twenty years,” he said, “that 
great and worthy prince, King Heury, labored to expel 
the Pope from England. He, for one, had sworn to 
King Henry’s laws, and he would keep his oath.” But 
Bagenall was listened to with smiles. 

So was Harvey Howes, of West Haven, when, week 
before last, in his place in the House of Delegates, he 
“stood up alone to prote:+” against the tyranny of de- 
priving one half of our population of the right of sut- 
frage. Yet I doubt not but he wiil live to see as com- 
plete a vindication of his views as was experienced in 
the case of Bagenall. But little could be expected trom 
a Convention in which settlement of questions of so 
much importance as whether there should be annual or 
biennial sessions of the Legislature depended upon the 
patronage of three or four old ricketty, third-class hotels, 
of which it can only be said that if you stop at one, like 
the man at Rouses Point, “You will be sorry that you 
did not go to the other.” There would have been no 
substantial opposition to the biennial clause, if the little 
village of Montpelier did not consider its prosperity de- 
pending upon having the pay of the members spent 
yearly in its hotels and stores. It passed by three ma- 
jority. 

The Council of Censors was abolished on the ground 
of economy, and a plan of amending the Constitution 
adopted, which will be more than tive times as expen- 
sive. Oh consistency! thou art a jewel. 

This Convention is the last one ever to be held in 
Vermont, Kequiescat in pace. Hereatter, in each dec- 
ade, the Legislature will propose, aud the people vote 
upon, amendments, Until that happy time arrives, the 
male tyrants will be monareh of all they survey. 

‘The only way of accounting for the “milk in the co- 
coanut” in the case of West Haven, represented by 
Hon. Mr, Howes, is the fact that it is almost surrounded 
by New York. It is scarcely in Vermont, and we do 
not Claim it, except on the woman question. 

BURLINGTON, Vt. Sr. ANDREW. 


CHARLES DICKENS, 


More than thirty years agv, Hugh L’Egaré, of South 
Carolina, said in our hearing, *'Lhere are but two men of 
genius in England to-day. One is O’Conuell, and the 
other Dickens.” ‘The speaker and the two spoken of are 
now gone. The travelier who has last undertaken the 
mysterious journey has been with us too recently and 
too kindly wo be suttered to depart without a fervent 
God-speed, 

While Mr. Dickens lived, the hand of criticism could 
point out many shortcomings in his work and in its 
ideal, But now that the world has lost him, it can do 
nothing but weep over so deep and precious a fountain 
of deligut as that whose untailing source is sealed in his 
grave. 

What a paternity was his! Beside the descendants 
who rendered him the last duteous offices of humanity, 
appear a throng of personages of all shades and shapes, 
far better known to mankind at large than are any of 
those who inherit the author's temporalities. Dick 
Swiveller pauses over the rosy; Sam Weiler dries his eyes 
with his coat-cutf; Pickwick is astonished, and would 
quote Latin if he knew any; Mrs. Gamp muoralizes in 
sad earnest about living in a wale; and the beauteous 
women and children in whose company he loved to 
linger people the twilight of his spirit journey, and point 
to the home of all beautiful things, which shall also be 
his. Little Nell waves her lilies for him; Paul Dombey 
lifts his tittle heavy head. The wonderful father of all 
this family is coming to the realm of spirit and faery 
from which he drew such’ glowing and tender colors to 
paint the picture of “a veined humanity.” 

We quote Mrs. Browning’s gracious phrase, because 
Mr. Dickens’ men and women had biood in them, and, 
idealized to the full scope of art, were yet real and hu- 
man. Aptly does Westminster receive him, a jewel that 
none other in her lustrous crown can put to shame. But 
we who have the welcome volumes on our bookshelves 
are tenderly and tearfully thankful that so much of him 
could not die. 

Alas, that any Christian man should find it incumbent 
on him to fan the spirit butterflies from this grave, and 
hover there, a vampire of detraction, to sting the gra- 
cious memory which has so enriched the century and 
the world! Did he not lift up the ery of the desolate 
children till the careless ear of Luxury was forced to 
give it heed? Did he not unmask the pretender and 
the hypocrite, making truth and honesty lovelier by con- 
trast with their opposites? Did he not administer to 
the professions which are the self-constituted guardians 
of mankind reproofs which all of them needed, all de- 
served? Yet here, too, we find a logical sequence. 
Stiggins and Chadband, false shepherds of silly sheep, 
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may croak and gibber over the silent dust of him who, 
living, made them tremble. But, to pass beyond carica- 
ture, did not the dear Christ, my reverend brother, ab- 
solve you from that bitter task of judging your fellow- 
man? Did he not further forbid such administration of 
desert on penalty of a rendering back of the same, and 
from a higher source? That God should find thee want- 
ing in charity is a far more serious matter than that thou 
shouldst find Charles Dickens, whose heart thou knew- 
est not, wanting in piety. Wherever thou speakest, and 
under whatever received sanction, this utterance was 
not the gospel of Christ. 

But peace, only peace, be with the memory of our re- 
cent guest, our lifelong benefactor. And let the crape 
that shrouds his portrait in friendly windows be changed 
at ence to unfading laurel, which shall better typify his 
good works, and our lasting remembrance. J. W. H. 


—_——— 


HAMILTON COUNTY, OHIO, WOMAN SUFFRAGE AS8- 
SOCIATION. 


An interesting Woman Suffrage meeting was held in 
Cincinnati on Friday evening, the 11th inst. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Mrs. Tracy Cutler, President 
of the Ohio State Society, H. B. Blackwell, Mrs. Stuart 
of Xenia, and Lucy Stone. Next day, a County Socie- 
ty was organized, auxiliary to the State Society and to 
the AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. A 
constitution was adopted, and a portion of the officers 
were chosen with authority to add to their number, 
Rev. H. D. Moore, an eminent orthodox Congregational 
minister, was elected President; Mrs. M. V. Longley, 
Ludlow Apjones and Miss Julia Carpenter, members 
of the Executive Committee; Miss Wolfe, Recording 
Secretary; Mrs. Huddleston, Corresponding Secretary ; 
Elias Longley, Treasurer. 

The above officers were authorized to complete the 
organization by filling seven vacancies, also to appoint 
a corresponding member of the Executive Committee 
in every town of the county. 

We learn that a number of ladies and gentlemen res- 
ident in Cincinnati and its vicinity, not hitmerto public- 
ly connected with the movement, have already signified 
their willingness to codperate with the new society, and 
we hope it may prove an efficient and valuable center of 
influence throughout the Ohio valley. 

After the organization was completed, Mrs. Branson, 
the active and estimable President of the Cincinnati 
(independent) City Society, made an earnest speech, ex- 
pressing the cordial sympathy and good will of the 
members of her society for the county, State and Amer- 
ican Associations. These expressions of kind feeling 
were heartily reciprocated by all present, and were a 
practical refutation of the fallacy that separate organi- 
zations for a common object are necessarily rivals or an- 
tagonists. H. B. B. 


———_—_— - —ee—- ——--__—-__ -—- 


“ OBEY.” 


After witnessing the marriage ceremony of the Epis- 
copal church, the other day, I walked down the aisle 
with the young rector who had officiated. It was nat- 
ural to speak of the beauty of the church service on an 
occasion like that, but, after doing this, I felt compelled 
to protest against the unrighteous pledge to obey. “I 
hope,” I said, “to live to see that word expunged from 
the Episcopal service, as it has been from that of the 
Methodists.” 

“Why ?” he asked. “Is it because you know that they 
will not obey, whatever their promise ?” 

“Because they ought not,” I said. 

“Well,” said he, after a few moments’ reflection, and 
looking up frankly, “J do not think they ought to do it, 
either!” 

Here was a young clergyman of great earnestness and 
self-devotion, who included it among the sacred duties 
of his life to impose upon ignorant young girls a solemn 
obligation, which he yet thought they ought not to in- 
cur, and did not believe that they would keep. There 
could hardly be a better illustration of the confusion in 
the public mind, or the manner in which “the subjection 
of woman” is being outgrown, or the subtile way in 
which this subjection has been interwoven with sacred 
ties and baptized “duty.” 

The advocates of Woman Suffrage are constantly re- 
proved for using the terms “subjection,” “oppression,” 
and “slavery,” as applied to woman. They simply com- 
mit the same sin as that committed oy the original 
Abolitionists. They are “as harsh as truth, as uncom- 
promising as justice.” Of course they talk about op- 
pression and emancipation. It is the word obey that 
constitutes the one and shows the need of the other. 
Whoever is pledged to obey is technically and literally 
a slave, no matter how many roses surround the chains. 
Allthe more so if the slavery is self-imposed, and sur- 
rounded by all the prescriptions of religion. Make the 
marriage-tie as close as church or state can make it; you 
cannot bind it too close to suit the great majority of Wo- 
man Suffrage advocates. All we ask is that it should be 
equal, neutral, impartial. That it may be so, the word 
obey must be abandoned or made reciprocal. Where 
obedience is promised, équality is gone. 

That there may be no doubt about the meaning of 
this word in the marriage covenant, the usages of na- 
tions often add symbolic explanations. These are gen- 
erally simple and brutal enough to be understood. In 
the old Russian marriage formula, “Here, wolf, take thy 
lamb,” there was no room for mistake. The Hebrew 
ceremony, when the bridegroom took off his slipper and 
struck the bride on the neck as she crossed his thresh- 
old, was unmistakable. As my black sergeant said, 
when a white prisoner questioned his authority, and he 
pointed to the chevrons on his sleeve, “Dat mean guv’- 
ment.” All these forms mean simply government, also. 
The ceremony of: the slipper has now no recognition, 
except when people fling an old shoe after the bride, 
which is held by antiquarians to be the same observ- 
ance. But it is all preserved and concentrated into a 
single word, when the bride promises to obey. 





The deepest wretchedness that has ever been put into 
human language, or has exceeded it, has grown out of 
that pledge. There is no misery on earth,I do most sol- 
emnly believe, like that of a pure and refined woman 
who finds herself owned, body and soul, by a drunken, 
licentious, brutal man. The very fact that she is held 
to obedience by a spiritual tie makes it worse. Chattel 
slavery was not so bad, for though the master might 
pervert religion for his own satisfaction, he could not 
impose upon the slave. Never yet did I see a negro 
slave who thought it a duty to obey his master, and 
therefore there was always some dream of release. But 
who has not heard of some delicate and refined woman 
one day of whose torture was equivalent to years of 
that possible to an obtuser frame? Who had the door of 
escape ready at hand for years, and yet died a lingering 
death rather than pass through it; and this because she 
had promised to obéy ! 

It is said of one of the most gifted women who ever 
trod American soil (she being of English birth) that be- 
fore she optained the divorce which Separated her from 
her profligate husband, she once went for counsel to the 
wife of her pastor. She unrolled before her the long 
catalogue of merciless outrages to which she had been 
subject, endangering finally, her health, her life, and that 
of her children born and to be born. When she turned 
at last for advice to her confessor, and burst into the 
agonized inquiry, “What is it my duty to do?”—“Do ?” 
said the stern adviser, “Lie down on the floor and let 
your husband trample on you if he will. That is a wo- 
man’s duty.” 

The woman who give this advice was not naturally 
inhuman nor heartless; she had simply been trained in 
the school of “obey.” The Jesuit doctrine that a man 
should be as a corpse, perinde ac cadaver in the hands of 
a superior priest, is not worse. Woman has no right to 
delegate, nor man to assume, a responsibility so awful. 
Just in proportion as it is consistently carried out, it 
trains men from boyhood into self-indulgent tyrants; and 
while some women are transformed by it to saints, more 
are crushed into manceuvring and deceitful slaves. That 
this result comes from chattel slavery, this nation has at 
length learned. We learn more slowly the profounder 
and more subtile moral evil that follows from the un- 
righteous promise to obey. T. W. H 


Correspondence, 


LETTER FROM CARLINVILLE, ILL. 


[The letter of which the following is an extract was 
not intended for publication,as our readers may see, 
But we have so greatly enjoyed its perusal that we ven- 
ture to give it to our readers. The distinguished wri- 
ter is President of Blackburn University, a flourishing 
Presbyterian institution in Carlinville, Ill. With Pro- 
fessor Boise of the Chicago Baptist University, Presi- 
dent Haven of the Northwestern (Methodist) Universi- 
ty, and many other scholarly, cultured and progressive 
educators in the West, President Bailey not only advo- 
cates the coéducation of the sexes, but the social and le- 
gal enfranchisement of woman. In common with all 
who heard it, we shall always remember the grand, con- 
vincing and enthralling address made by President Bai- 
ley at the Woman Suffrage Convention held in Carlinville 
less than a year ago. It swept away all cavilling oppo- 
sition, and by its Christian spirit, lofty tone, and irrefu- 
table logic, offset the bigoted and baseless opposition 
made in the Convention by some of his clerical breth- 
ren and ecclesiastical compeers. Many of our ablest 
advocates in the West are found among the educated 
men at the head of colleges, and occupying influential 
pulpits—Ep. WoMAN’s JOURNAL. | 

We have just celebrated our first Commencement. A 
whole week of literary festivities ended on Thursday 
last, with the one great occasion in University life— 
Commencement day. Our splendid Court House, whose 
exterior of Grecian beauty you saw last autumn, was so 
nearly completed that we were permitted to ocupy its 
spacious court room for our exercises. The beauty of 
the day, the magnificence of the room, and the suc- 
cess of the students, made ita time of triumph. Flow- 
ers, an exhaustless wealth of beauty and fragrance, 
were showered upon our young men and maiden. For 
among our seven graduates was one young lady. 

As you know, Blackburn University admits young la- 
dies to all its courses of study, and to all its honorary 
degrees, and entire equality with young men. And last 
Thursday, the first honorary degree ever conferred by 
us, I had the satisfaction of bestowing upon that young 
lady, whose name came first on the list of our gradu 
ates, Miss Orlena Dawes, of Carlinville. Of the six 
young men who received degrees, three were from the 
collegiate, and three from the theological department. 

I speak of all this because I rejoice in whatever tends 
to advance human welfare. My profoundest convictions 
and feelings are on the side of every movement which | 
advances woman to that sphere in which every God- | 
given power within her may be fully developed—in | 
which she may attain the highest culture—and in which | 
she may do all that her powers and her culture make 
possible. I have no fear that the harmony of life, 
whether in its domestic or political relations, will be de- | 
stroyed by pushing human development in both sexes 
to the utmost, and in allowing free play for all the activ- 
ities of the spiritual nature thus developed. 

As I think, neither man nor woman can ever know | 
fully what is the whole sphere for each one, until it has 
been finally settled, not by customs and laws from igno- 
rance or barbarism, or even from a progressive but nar- | 
row age, but from a full, fair trial under all the best con- | 
ditions. Let woman have all the advantage for deter- 
mining her work in life that has been given to man, 
and whatever temporary mistakes of experiment there 
may be—and it would be strange ‘if there were none— 
yet soon the spiritual and disine laws written within 











the man into those harmonious movements which will 
involve no restraints that hinder growth and activity, 
which will best promote, in each, purity and happiness. 
I believe the best way to attain perfection is to allow 
God’s laws to work within us, and to lead us in all our 
work, 

It isa very curious fact that so much ridicu'e and 
misrepresentation are used against woman’s enfranchise- 
ment. Certainly no more important question has come 
before the world for ages. It is a question affecting di. 
rectly those whom man professes to love and cherish as 
his own life. What earnestness, then, ought to charac- 


ought to be taken that no prejudice shall outweigh rea- 
son! What chivalric sentiment ought to inspire the so- 
called stronger sex in all this great debate! For the 
questions involved relate to our mothers, our sisters, 
our wives, our daughters, They relate to one half of 
the human family. 

These agitations cannot be fairly met by aught 
else than clear, rational argument. Such questions as 
these may remain through many centuries before they 
are asked—but, having been asked, they can never ‘be 
put aside until answered, and so answered that human 
reason and Divine Providence will assent to the decision. 
I am not surprised that these questions startle many. 
I am only surprised that they are not accepted at once 
as the most momentous questions of our age, and dis- 
cussed with all earnestness and depth and manliness, 
by all parties alike, That it will come to this soon, is 
certain. That a grander era in human progress, than 
has been known for many long centuries, is soon to 
come, I am. equally certain—an era introduced by giv- 
ing to woman, not less than to man, all right not only to 
“life,” but also to “liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” 
a right interpreted to mean for woman just what it is 
interpreted to mean for man. Respectfully yours, 


J. W. BAILEY. 
CARLINVILLE, IIl., June 15, 1870. 





THE IOWA WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


LETTER FROM MT. PLEASANT, IOWA, 


My Dear JovrNAL:—It is said “Time and tide” 
wait for no man, but railroad trains wait in spite of men 
and women too. This by way of preface. 

Ireached St. Louis on time, and had delightful inter- 
views with several of the leading citizens who are deep- 
fly interested in the question of woman's enfranchise- 
ment. The new county society has called to its aid 
some of the leading capitalists of the county, so that 
the newspapers who take delight, as the Missouri Dem- 
ocrat did the other day, to say that the cause is dying 
out, have also to say, “This movement represents many 
millions of money.” Our good friends had not so much 
as thought of it; they had only looked at the higher in- 
terests of the many. Still, they are willing to accept 
even such advantage, believing that when personal in- 
terests are backed by pecuniary power, the cause will be 
speedily advanced. 

By the politeness of the officers of the North Missouri 
Railroad I started for Bloomfield, Lowa, expecting to 
reach that point in time for the stage that makes direct 
connection with the Burlington Railroad. But alas, for 
human expectations! A stock train delayed us so that 
we were three hours behind time. But then it gave us 


the land as rich as in some portions of Illinois and Iowa, 
but it is fair, and the diversity of hill and dale, in forest 
and broad prairie, renders it a desirable location for the 


north, and not too far south, where fruits and grains and 
all products of temperate regions abound, 


safely landed in the beautiful town of Mt. Pleasant, a 
literary center of which Iowa is justly proud. Here is a} 
lawyer, whose name also indicates that a woman has 
'got into the legal profession — Mrs. Belle Mansfield. 
Perhaps the fact suggested to a few friends here that 
this would be a good place for a Suffrage Convention. 
One objection to making this a center for a State organ- 
| ization is that it is far from central. It this Convention 
should fail to organize a State society, it will be partly 
on that account, and partly because that the announce- 
ment has not been made fully enough to secure the full 
cooperation of those who ought to be in the front ranks. 

Calling, in company with Mrs, Amelia Bloomer, on an 
old friend, Joseph Dugdale, I found there Edwin Stud- 
| well, Esq., of Brooklyn, New York, and the placards an- 
|nouncing the Revolution, are scattered like autumn 
| leaves. Resorting to the hall, the best in the city, we 

jfound a large audience gathering. Joseph Dugdale 
| was made temporary chairman, and while I write, the 
people are gathering still, and Hon. Henry O. Conner of 
_ Burlington is speaking while the Committee on Organi- 
zation is out conferring in regard to officers for the 
| Convention. Mr. Conner is the Attorney General of the 
' State, a sharp, wiry little man, whose intellect is clear, 
|and his utterances wise, earnest and eloquent, catching 
the spirit of the great movement, enchaining his listea- 
| ers, and carrying his audience with him by his strong 
| and clear logic, and his manifest self conviction. 

‘The Committee on Nominations reported the follow- 
ing officers for the Convention: Mrs. Belle Mansfield, 
President, and othercustomary officers. Mrs. Mansfield | 
modestly assumed her duties. In the near future, she 
promises much to the cause she has so earnestly es- 
| poused. Such women are living refutations of the as- 
sertions so freely made by our opponents, that women 
| are naturally inferior to men and cannot therefore be 

wisely enfranchised. 

The Committee on Permanent Organization reported 
a Constitution for a permanent State organization, 
which was accepted, and a Committee on Nominations 
was appointed. The report of the nominating Com- 





| 


| 
| 


terize every discussion of this question! What care | use,” 


the human constitution will bring both the woman and | mittee was substantially adopted, giving a State organi- 


zation with Hon. Henry O. Conner of Muscatine for Pres- 
ident, and Mrs. Bloomer of Council Bluffs first Vice Pres- 
ident, and Mrs. Prof. Darwin of Burlington Chairman of 
the Executive Committee. The business was so readily 
dispatched that time remained for a short speech from 
Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler of Ohio before the close of the af- 
ternoon session. In the evening a large audience as- 
sembled, and listened to a well written and pleasantly 
delivered address from Mrs. Amelia Bloomer. It is pleas- 
ant to see how fresh and bright those women remain 
who take part in literary or moral questions. “The 
mental magazine is bright for ornament or keen for 
while age prematurely seizes those who live only 
for the present needs of existence. 

After Mrs. Bloomer’s address several people were 
called for, but declined speaking, and Mrs. Cutler was 
again called to the stand. The generous appreciation 
of the audience, and the many congratulations of min- 
isters and religious people, showed that they were glad 
to consider this movement as only the onward march 
of Christian civilization, 

The second day of Convention opened with some lit- 
tle details of business. Then a well prepared essay 
from Mrs. Prof. Darwin of Burlington; the verdict of all 
was, “Well done.” The State society had declared itself 
independent, but after Mrs. Darwin's speech a resolution 
was introduced, commending Mrs. Darwin to the confi- 
dence of the people of Iowa, and stating that she 
would travel through the State, and organize societies, 
acting at the same time as the agent of the Union Suffrage 
Society and of the Revolution. The resolution was passed 
without thought by the audience, but directly Rev. Wm. 
Cole of Mt. Pleasant rose, and proposed that any agent 
of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL should be received with like 
confidence and cordiality. This was proposed, and then 
Mrs. Cutler proposed the Advocate, published at Dayton, 
and a Western paper, which was also adopted. 

Just before the close of the morning session, Judge 
Palmer, brother of Gov. Palmer of Iilinois, was induced 
to come forward and make his objections. He did this 
at some length, and then was requested to come in the 
afternoon and conclude, and with the promise that Mrs. 
Cutler was to answer him. A large audience gathered 
promptly, and throughout manifested the deepest inter- 
est in the discussion, which passed off in excellent spirit , 
and at the conclusion, while all were full of interest and 
enthusiasm, the Convention adjourned sine die. 

On the whole,a good and satisfactory meeting has 
been held. The temper of the people of Iowa is excel- 
lent, and a good work has been well begun in the State. 

Mr. PLEASANT, Towa, June 16,1870. H.M.T. Cc. 

















ER D. SPEAR, M. D., 
Oflice, 713 Washington St., 
: BOSTON, MASS. 

The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a successful physi- 
cian in the treatment of chronic diseases, is without a parallel. 
Many are suffered to die who might be saved. Dr. Spear makes 
a direct appeal to the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citi- 
zeus of our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of ex- 
traordinary powers may be investigated. If you are beyond hu- 
man aid, Dr. Spear will not deceive you. If you have OnE 
CHANCE, he will save you. Come to his office and consult him 





opportunity to see the beautiful and %road country | 
through which this splendid-road passes. I donot think | 


many who are looking for Western homes, not too far | 


|free. If you cannot visit, consult him by letter. 





Dr. Sprear can be consulted at his office, 713 Washington street, 
Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 
Those who lave failed to be cured by other physicians are respect- 
Sully invited to call on Dr. SPEAR. 6m May 21. 


GUN TREE. 
GREAT NATURAL CURIOSITY, 
At 87 Washington Street. 

A gun embedded in a tree, sixteen inches from the outside, tak- 


Late last evening, after many delays, I found myself) en froin tie celebrated Washington Elm, Dorchester Heights. 


Admittance 25 cents. lt June 25. 


|. E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCHERS, 
No. 5 Pemberson Square (Room 23), Bosto 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the Counties of the 
Cominon wealth. 
Drafting of all kinds of Instruments relating to Real and Per- 
sonal Estate. 
Evwakp G. STEVENS. 
June 25. 





Mary E. Srevens. 
3m 





HOT WEATHER LUXURY. 
Housekeeping Made Easy 


BY USING THE 
SUPERIOR 


GAS COOKING-STOVE, 


which works as perfectly as the best Stove or Range in use. 
A, arranted to Bake, Broil, and Heat Irons with perfect satisfac 


— 
> 


‘Constantly on hand a choice selection of 


Gas and Kerosene Chandeliers, 
Brackets, Lamps, &c., &c. 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


W. iH. Souther & Co., 


June 25. No. 25 Boylston Street. lm 


‘HENRY MAYO & Co., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Offer for sale every variety of SALTISD FISH known to the trade. 





Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddie<, H liend Herrings, &c. 





PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
March 26. 6m 
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BY EMMA ALICE BROWNE. 


We measured the riotous baby 
Against the cottage wall— 
A lily grew at the threshold, 
And the boy was just as tall! 
A royal tiger-lily, 
With spots of purple and gold, 
And a heart like a jewelled chalice, 
The fragrant dew to hold. 


Without, the bluebirds whistled 
High up in the old roof-trees, 
And to and fro at the window 
The red rose rocked her bees ; 
And the wee pink fists of the baby 
Were never a moment still, 
Snatching at shine and shadow 
That danced on the lattice-siil! 


His eyes were wide as bluebells— 
His mouth like a flower unblown— 

Two little bare feet, like funny white mice, 
Peeped out from his snowy gown; 

And we thought, with a thrill of rapture 
That yet had a touch of pain, 

When June rolls around with her roses, 
We'll measure the boy again. 

Ah me! In adarkened chamber, 
With the sunshine shut away, 

Through tears that fell like bitter rain, 
We measured the boy to-day ; 

And the little bare feet, that were dimpled 
And sweet as a budding rose, 

Lay side by side together, 
In the hush of a long repose! 


Up from the dainty pillow, 
White as the risen dawn, 
The fair little face lay smiling, 
With the light of heaven thereon ; 
And the dear little hands, like rose-leaves 
Dropped from a rose, lay still, 
Never to snatch at the sunshine 
That crept to the shrouded sill! 


We measured the sleeping baby 
With ribbons white as snow, 

For the shining rosewood casket 
That waited him below; 

And out of the darkened’ chamber 
We went with a childless moan— 

To the height of sinless angels 
Our little one has grown! 


—Hearth and Home. 


—<-es 


A TRUE MAN. 


Such was our friend. Formed on the good old plan— 

A true and brave and downright honest man! 

He blew no trumpet in the market-place, 

Nor in the church, with hypocritic face, 

Supplied with cant the lack of Christian grace. 

Loathing pretense, he did with cheerful will 

What others talked of while their hands were still! 

And while “Lord, Lord!” the pious tyrants cried, 

Who, in the poor, their Master crucified, 

His daily prayer, far better understood 

In acts than words, was simply doing good. 

So calm, so constant was his rectitude 

That by his loss alone we know his worth, 

And feel how true a man has walked with us on earth! 
— Whittier. ‘ 


dtliscellany. 





MY SISTER. MARCIA, 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


You would not think it strange that an October day 
has an especial charm for me, if you knew all the memo- 
ries which it recalls. This one, with its hazy brightness, 
its ripe splendor, is like a waft of enchanted air—it car- 
ries me back, by a spell resistless as fate, to two other 
days—one the darkest, the other the brightest of my 
whole life. 

The dark day was bright enough overhead, I remem- 
ber. The sky looked deep and grand and infinite. It 
was full of glory, as the atmosphere was of prismatic 
haze, through which the distant hills rose purple and 
soft as if they had been the Delectable Mountains. The 
apple-tree boughs glowed with apples, scarlet as balls of 
fire; grapes were ripe on the vines; autumn flowers 
nodded along the highway; and the oak woods in the 
distance were touched with flame. It was just such a 
day as I had loved all my life; but now its splendid 
brightness was sadder to me than would have been the 
wildest blast of winter. I felt something, I think, like 
a deposed queen, wearing her royal robes to grace the 
triumph of her conqueror. For what would October be 
to me any more when a stranger's foot had crossed the 
sill and I should be no longer at Ingleside ? 

To a person who had a smaller organ of locality my 
grief might have seemed exaggerated and unreasonable ; 
though even such a one could hardly have thought it a 
trifle for my father to pass from the comfortable posi- 
tion of a well-to-do farmer, whose crops made him inde- 
pendent, to that ofa laborer in other men’s fields, hous- 
ing his family where he could. But there are those who 
will understand that the poverty was not the hardest to 
any of us—the bitterest pang was in parting with the 
old acres which had been ours so long. 


I had been busy all day, going.about the house, and | them off. I would not die till the old home was clear.” 











what we would sell and what keep, to furnish a new, about it to them. Father smiled pensively. He had a 
refuge for ourselves somewhere. Marcia—she was my face which those who loved him less than we did might 
older sister—had not been out of her room that day.! have called weak; but there was a womanish sweetness 
We called her when dinner was ready, but she answered and tenderness in it—a womanish despondency, too, 
that she did not want any, and we had not disturbed | just then. 
her any more. I had been willing enough to do all that | “T don’t think it will do any good, Theo,” he said; 
was required. It helped to pass the time away, and left | “still you may go. It’s no harm to try; only I think 
me the less in which to think. When everything was | luck’s against us.” 
done 1 went out of doors, and sat down in the old ar-| Yet I thought the plan cheered him a little—it was 
bor, in the midst of the garden, and bowed my head for , something to speculate over, vain as it seemed. I knew 
the waves of trouble to go over me; wishing vaguely,| he would have just a little glimmer of hope until I 
with a girlish despair, that they would strand me on the | should come back with my sentence of yea or nay. 
desolate shore of death. I tried hard to sleep that night—loss of rest always 
We had suffered a great misfortune, and yet one for| told on me, and I wanted to look my best next day. 
which we could blame no one. It had seemed to come, | I was pretty, and I confess I trusted to that as 
as the coroners say, by the visitation of God. My fa-;much as anything in the impression I hoped to make. 
ther had indorsed a note for James Harris, my sister! But my slumbers were troubled. I kept dreaming abont 
Marcia’s lover. James was young and poor, and there going away from Ingleside. I don’t know how many 
was an excellent opening for him to go into business, | times I lived the parting scene over that night, watched 
He put into it the little money he had himself, and bor-| my mother’s grief, my father’s pitiful despair, Marcia’s 
rowed three thousand dollars, giving for it the note | self-reproach for what was not in the least her fault. 
which my father indorsed. If James had lived he would | Once I dreamed that she killed herself; and when the 
have made money, paid interest and principal, and all | time came to go we found her lying cold and stark, deaf 
would have gone well. But he died suddenly, with no | to the voices which called her. From that dream I 
time to arrange his affairs, or even to see Marcia. Be- | awoke, shaking with aguish terror. I stole out of bed, 
fore we had heard of his illness the tidings came that he | and across the passage to her room—for we did not 
was dead. Then his business was closed up, hurriedly sleep together, as sisters usually do in the country. I 
and unwisely, as it almost always is in such cases, and | was afraid to go to her in the darkness, the impression 
only enough accrued from it to pay one thousand dol-| of my dream was so strong upon me; so I stood in the 
lars of his debt. The firm from whom he had borrowed | door and called her name softly—Marcia.” 
the money—a law firm known as Hope & Goodell—of; “Yes, Theo.” 
course came down upon my father for the rest. Wehad| “You are awake, it seems. May I come in and stay 
no rich friends from whom to seek assistance, and not | With you? I am so lonesome, and I dream such miser- 
much time. Without doubt, by making proper effort, | able things.” 
the money could have been borrowed, and the farm| “Yes,come. You won’t disturb me;” and she made 
mortgaged as security; but my father was one of those | room for me, and I crept in close to her, and lay there 
men who give up easily. He thought trying useless; till morning. She did not talk to me at all; but though 
and so, on the morrow, our home was to be sold. We | I drowsed a little I had a consciousness all the time that 
considered it worth five thousand dollars; but things | she was awake, alert, suffering. 
very seldom bring their full value under the hammer At last morning came. I looked somewhat pale from 
At any rate, it was going to pass from our hands—this | my restless night, but I dressed myself for my jouruey 
home we had all loved so well—and I felt as if my heart | as becomingly as I could, and tried to have faith in my- 
would break, as I sat there alone in the arbor and sobbed | Self and the success of my mission. 
out my unreasoning despair. It was only an hour’s car-ride, and then I found my 
After a while I got up and went all around the place | Way to the office of Hope & Goodeli. It was ten 
—a sad pilgrimage. To the old chestnut-tree, to the lit- | o’clock—I thought I should see them before the busiest 
tle pine grove on the hill, to the nook where I had al-| part of their day. I knocked on the door where thein 
ways found the first violets, to grape-vine and orchard | 24mes were painted, and a lank boy, with light, straight 
—but I picked no grape, gathered no apple. My heart hair, and a quill behind his large, pale ear, opened it. I 
and my step were heavy. I have a cat-like clinging to | noticed, with that curiously minute observation which 
places by nature, and this one place had been all the sometimes seems so ludicrous in great crises, how large 
world to me so long. My grandfather had owned it the checks of his pantaloons were; and wondered 
first, and left it when he died to my father. And father whether such a fashion was characteristic of lank boys» 
and mother had lived there all their married life. We | ot of the legal profession. I asked if I could see Mr. 
girls had been born there, and we had never been long | Hope or Mr. Goodell. Mr. Goodell was out, he said, but 
at a time out of sight of those two red chimneys. And I could see Mr. Hope, if I would wait a few moments: 
now—where should we go? I think Hagar scarcely felt} Then he asked my name, and I gave him a card 
more desolate when she turned from the familiar tent | With it written on it—*Miss Theodora Hall of Bylands” 
—and then I followed him into an ante-room, and sat 














door and went on toward the desert. 
Going into the house I met Marcia, who had come | down to wait. A number of men passetl in and out, 
down stairs at last. She was in her deep mourning for each one bestowing on me an inquisitive stare; and at 
James. I believe I had been feeling hard toward her| last, after perhaps half an hour, I was told that Mr 
before, as if she were in somewise accountable for the | Hope was at liberty, and the lank youth conducted me 
loss that was turning my father and mother out of their | into his private office. 
life-long shelter. But Iwas moyed with sorrowful com-' Mr. Hope looked at me before he spoke, and I looked 
punction when I saw her white, still face, whose pallor at him. I sawin him a canny Scotchman, not hand- 
her black robes heightened. some or elegant, but with something about him which 
“T suppose you will almost hate me, Theo,” she said | pleased me at the very first. He had abroad, open fore- 
in a hopeless, despairing tone. “I know it seems to you head, without overmuch ideality, but full of sense and 
| strength; a straight, resolute nose; rather high cheek- 
And_| bones; clear, light-blue eyes; sandy beard and hair; 


as if I had done it.” 


My heart melted, and I tried to comfort her. 
uttering such words of soothing as I could, a new | nd lips that knew how to close firmly over their own 
thought struck me. The sale was not to take place un-| Secrets. Ido not think most girls of eighteen would 
til the next afternoon; and that would give me time to | have liked him; but I did, rather, Perhaps he saw it in 
go into town in the morning, and make a personal ap- | my face, for he smiled—a bright, heartsome smile, that 
peal to Messrs. Hope & Goodell. A wild fancy that [ | for the moment changed his whole expression. 
might effect something in my father’s behalf took pos-| “Mr. Caleb Hall’s daughter, I presume ?” 
session of me. If they would only be content to let us | “Yes, sir;” and then I hesitated how to begin my er- 
keep our home, and pay up the borrowed money, in | tnd. 
course of time, by installments! To do that, I thought | He perceived my embarrassment, and asked me, very 
we could live almost on air—make any sacrifices, no | kindly, to sit down and speak to him at my leisure. He 
matter how great—surely we could pay up two thousand | had an hour to spare before it would be necessary for 
dollars in a few years. But would they wait? him to be in court. 

I talked over the plan with Marcia, and she became! So I began my story—though, after all, I had not 
as eager about it as I was. It was the first time I had | much to tell—what we considered the farm worth, the 
seen a single gleam of light in her face since the news | circumstances of my father’s indorsing for James Har- 
of James’ death had blanched the youth and hope out | ris, and how sure we were that we could pay it all up, 
of it. As we sat at the window discussing the matter, | with interest, in a very few years. These were the chief 
we saw father and mother go out together in the sun-| points; though I said a little about what’it would be to 
set. They were not a very demonstrative couple usually, | all of us, and most especially to father and mother, to 
though we knew that their love was deep and true. But leave the dear old home. I don’t know but my voice 
now they went hand in hand, clinging to each other the | trembled ; but I kept the tears back, for the cool, pene- 
more the sorer trouble pressed them. We could see| trating glance which rested on my face warned me ef- 
them going slowly over the same round that I had taken | fectually to steer clear of sentimentality. When I was 
before—lingering a little in each well-known, well-loved | through he answered me kindly, though not as I had 
I had been thinking it so hard for me to part | hoped. 


spot. 
“It seems almost unfair,’ he said, “in Mr. Goodell’s 


with Ingleside; but nowI felt ashamed that I had 
thought of myself at all, when I realized how much | absence, to bring his feelings forward as a reason why I 
more bitter it was for them. I looked up at Marcia. | cannot do what you wish; but it is the simple truth. I 
Her tears were falling fast, and she was wringing her | would do it, if it depended on myself alone. But Mr. 
Goodell wishes the matter settled up. He is averse to 


hands with a passionate gesture. 
lending money, and only consented to it, in this in- 


“Oh, Theo!” she cried, “ever since James died I have | 
longed so to lie down in his low grave beside him; but | Stnee, out of personal regard for poor Harris. And 
I never wanted to so much as now. How can I bear it |W he is determined to close the business. I think 
to see them leave their home?” And then she bowed | there is no way but for the sale to go forward. I do not 
her head on the window-ledge, as if she had forgotten | See, however, why that should oblige your father to 
my presence, and wailed out, “Oh, why didn’t you take Some one might buy it who would let him re- 
me with you, my love! my love!” 

I had not understood my sister hitherto—had not) That was a new thought—still another hope to cling 
known how intense her quiet-seeming nature was. to. Ithanked him for it, and went home full of the 
This trouble, so hard to bear, was revealing us to each | idea. My mother seized upon it at once, and wondered 
other. I tried to comfort her, and talked to her again | that no one had thought of it before; but my father de- 
of my new plan, till she grew feverish in her excitement | rived no comfort from it. Because one scheme had 
about it. failed he thought all would, and fell back into the depth 

“If you could only succeed,” she said, “we would pay | of his despondency. He said no one would buy the 
place who did not want to live on it, and there was no 


leave. 
main at a reasonable rent.” 


helping my mother to put things in order, and deciding! After a while father and mother came in, and I talked ' chance in the world of our staying there. Marcia did 
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not say anything; but I think she felt the failure of my 
mission more keenly than any of us. 

We did not eat any dinner—none of us* had the 
heart for it. The moments dragged on, and the time for 
the sale—half past two—arrived. With the twoo’clock 
train Mr. David Hope had come out, alert to look after 
his own and his partner’s interests. A dozen or more 
men collected—the auctioneer came; and they all gath- 
ered together in front of the house, in the shadow of 
the great, old elms which my father’s father had plant- 
ed. I saw father among them, with the despondent 
look on his face, the womanish quivering round his 
white lips. The rest of us were indoors, all three; but 
the windows were open, and we were close to them, 
half hidden by the curtains, where we could see and 
hear everything. 

Mr. Hope made the first bid—three thousand dollars 
—then a neighbor whose land joined ours, and who had 
long wanted Ingleside, raised it. Besides those two 
there were no other bidders. They fought the ground 
slowly, rising fifty dollars at a time. Marcia watched 
Mr. Hope, and after one of his bids she said :— 

“That man will have it any way. I can see it in his 
eyes. I wonder Job Barker doesn’t see it too, and stop 
bidding against him.” 

She was right. To oppose David Hope was like op- 
posing fate. When they got up to four thousand, neigh- 
bor Barker perceived it and stopped—stopped too soon 
for our interest, for it was only four-fifths the true value 
of the place. Mr. Hope closed up the business quickly, 
He arranged to receive his deed the next day. Of 
course two thousand dollars were to go to the firm—the 
other two we were to put on interest. As he went out 
after making an appointment with father for the next 
forenoon, he said to me, in a low tone :— 

“I do not think you will have to leave Ingleside.” 

I did not repeat his words; only waited, with what 
patience I could, for the next day’s developments. 


Mother went with father, as, of course, her signature 
was also necessary. It was a sad journey forthem. As 
I tied mother’s bonnet, and pulled out the bows—for I 
always did such little things for her—she said with tears 
in her eyes :— 

“T never thought to leave this house, Theo, till I went 
to one not made with hands. But God knows what is 
best for us all; and what He sends must be right.” 

I felt a secret hope, which supported me while they 
were gone, that I should see a brighter look on the dear 
faces when they returned. Nor was I disappointed. 

“Your Mr. Hope is a good man, Theo,” my father 
said, when he came in. I don’t know why he said my 
Mr. Hope, unless he had a secret suspicion that my rep- 
resentations, when I went to the office, had something 
to do with the way matters had turned. I questioned 
him eagerly. 

“To begin with, we are to stay at Ingleside. I really 
think it was with that intention that Mr. Hope pur- 
chased it. Weare to pay him a rent of two hundred 
dollars a year; for he said he should be satisfied with 
five per cent. for his money, and the place kept in good 
repair. And, better still, we are to have the privilege, 
any time in ten years, of buying the homestead back at 
precisely what he paid for it. We have two thousand 
dollars toward it now, you know, and I think we can 
earn and save two thousand more ‘in that time—don’t 
you?” and he looked round on his group of listeners 
for confirmation of his hopes. Then Marcia spoke—her 
first words during the conversation— 

“You won't have to wait ten years, father.” 

We remembered what she said afterward. 

The next day she went to town—the first time she 
had ever gone off the home place since James died. 
She kept her object secret, and only said she should be 
gone but a few hours. I toll you J was pretty, but 
Marcia had a beauty higher than mere prettiness. Our 
eyes and hair were similar in color—a dark brown, 
almost black. Our features were not unlike; and yet 
what was prettiness in me deepened in her into positive 
beauty. I had never felt it more than when I saw her 
dressed to go away that morning. I whispered, as T 
kissed her, 

“What a grand creature you are!” 

And she, kissing me back,in one of her infrequent 
moods of tenderness, answered : 

“Say a prayer for me while I am gone, child, that 
beauty, or something better, may help me to accomplish 
my purpose.”’ ; 

But she did not tell me what that purpose was, and 
when she came back she was equally incommunicative. 

Two days afterward there was a letter for her. She 
read it, and then she came and sat down with it in her 
hand on a stool at my father’s feet. Before her trouble 
she had had an imperious way of her own. She used to 
make poor James Harris feel it sometimes, dearly as she 
loved him; but she was always gentle to father. That 
womanly weakness and tenderness of which I have told 
you appealed, I think, to her stronger nature, and 
always softened her to a thougiitful sweetness where he 
was concerned. 

“Tam going away from home, father,” she said, just 
touching his hand with a little caress. 

“Going away ?” we all three cried in chorus. 

“Yes; that was what I went to town for. I would 
not say anything fer fear you should oppose me, and I 
did not want to go right against your advice. For I 
knew I must go, in any case. It will be all you can do, 
father, to pay the rent and take care of the family with 
what comes off the farm. The interest of the two thou- 
sand dollars we have now will help you some; but it 
must be my business to earn the other two thousand. I 
went to see if Mr. Hope could advise me—all the rest of 
you had found him so kind. He has procured me a 
situation already, and I can go next week.” 

“What to do?” 

That was my question. Mother was looking at her 
with a face proud though sad, and father’s eyes were 
full of trouble and uneasiness. 
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“To work on a sewing-machine. You know it is the 
one thing I can do well. I talked it all over with Mr. 
Hope. Iam not thoroughly educated enough to teach 
anything but small children, and though I might take 
care of myself at that business, I should never earn 
enough to clear the farm. I have been used to a sewing- 
machine for three years, and I can work on one for 
other people just as well as for ourselves. I can get 
good wages from the very first ; and Mr. Hope thinks that 
after I get a little acquainted with town ways I can hire 
ashop and have girls work under me, and take con- 
tracts, and so make money very fast for a woman.” 

Her face had kindled while she spoke, and her cheeks 
flushed ; she looked more like a queen, or what we fancy 
a queen ought to be, than a girl whose best prospect was 
to earn a good deal of money by running a sewing-ma- 
chine. 





| Concluded next week.| 





JUST FOR FUN. 

Though men boast of holding the reins, the women 
generally tell them which way they must drive. 

There is good sense in the new motto for merchants: 

“Late to bed and early to rise, 
Never get tight—tnd advertise.” 

A writer in the Galary exhorts the public not to get 
excited over editorial quarrels. He says the New York 
editor’s motto is Hamlet’s: “I will speak daggers, but 
use none.” 

The author of a novel, just out, wishing to say that 
her heroine opened her mouth, thus expresses herself: 
“The pretty coral doorkeepers of her words gave way, 
and a low, mocking laugh ran out from them.” 


An epitaph on a husband and wife, in a country 
church, we are informed, concludes with a holy quota- 
tion meant to be polite, but which may certainly be 
construed in two ways. It is the following: “Their 
warfare is accomplished.” 

“Mother,” said a little girl who was engaged in mak- 
ing her doll an apron, “I believe I shall be a duchess 
when I grow up.” “How do you ever expect to become 
a duchess, my daughter?” her mother asked. “Why, 
by marrying a Dutchman, to be sure,” the girl replied. 


“You can do anything if you have patience,” said an 
old uncle, who had made a fortune, to his nephew, who 
had nearly spent one. “Water may be carried in asieve 
if you only wait.” “How long?” asked the petulant 
spendthrift, who was impatient for the old man’s obitu- 
ary. “Till it freezes,” was the cold reply. 

A clergyman, having called up a class of girls and 
boys, began with one of the former in these words: 
“My dear child, tell me who made your vile body.” 
She had no idea of the question applying to anything be- 
yond her personal appearance, and dropping a quick 
curtesy, replied, “Please, sir, mother made the body, but 
I made the skirt.” 

A young lawyer is teaching a class of young ladies in 
a Danbury Sunday-school. On a recent Sunday, the 
subject of the lesson being “deception,” one of the girls 
read from a reference, thus: “And—all—lawyers—(li- 
ars)—shall—have their portion in the lake which burns 
with fire and brimstone.” The teacher remarked, “That 
is not exactly King James’ version, but it is so nearly 
correct you may let it stand, if you please.” 

“T say, mister, did you see a dog come by here that 
looked as if he were a year, a year and a half, or two 
years old ?” said a Yankee to a countryman, at the road- 
side. “Yes,” said the countryman, thinking himself 
quizzed. “He passed about an hour, or an hour and a 
half, or two hours ago; and is now a mile, or a mile 
and a half, or two miles ahead, and he had a tail about 
an inch, or an inch and a half, or two inches long.” 


An Irishman asked a gentleman to write a letter for 
him. The substance of it was advice to his friend, Tim 
O’Brien, to come out to America. “Tell him, your hon- 
or,” said Patrick, “that we have mate twice a week 
here.” “You know very well that you get it every day,” 
interrupted the amanuensis. “Troth,an’ I do; but he 
would think I was foolin’ him. Sure, he’d not believe 
me.” The letter was ordered to end as follows: “I send 
you twenty pounds with this to bring you over here. 
If you're alive, Tim, you’re welcome to it; but if you’re 
dead you'll just send it back at onst.” 


A lady noticed a boy sprinkling salt on the sidewalk 
to take off the ice, and remarked to a friend, pointing to 
the salt: “Now, that’s benevolence.” ‘No, it ain’t,” 
said the boy, somewhat indignant, “it’s salt.” Sowhena 
lady asked her servant girl if the hired man cleanéd off 
the snow with alacrity, she replied: “No, ma’am, he used 
a shovel.” The same literal turn of mind which we 
have been illustrating is sometimes used intentionally, 
and perhaps a little maliciously, and thus becomes the 
property of wit instead of blunder. Thus we hear of 
a very polite and impressive gentleman who said to a 
youth in the street, “Boy, may I inquire where Robin- 
son’s drug store is?” “Certainly, sir,’ replied the boy, 
very respectfully. “Well, sir,” said the gentleman, after 
waiting awhile, “where is it?” “I have not the least 
idea, yer honor,” said the urchin. 


There was another boy who was accosted by an as- 
cetic middle-aged lady with: “Boy, I want to go to Do- 





ver street.” “Well, ma’am,” said the boy, “why don’t 
you go, then ?” 

One day at Lake George, a party of gentlemen stroll 
ing among the beautiful islands on the lake, with bad | 
luck, espied a little fellow with a red shirt and a straw | 
hat, dangling a line over the side of a boat. “Halloo, 
boy,” said one of them, “what are you doing?” “Fish- 
ing,” came the answer. “Well, of course,” said the gen- 
tleman, “but what do you catch?” “Fish, you fool; 
what do you s’pose ?” 

“Did any of you ever see an elephant’s skin?” in- 
quired a teacher of an infant class. “I have,” exclaimed 





one. “Where?” asked the teacher. “On the elephant,” | 


said the boy, laughing. 

Sometimes this sort of wit degenerates or rises, as the 
case may be, into punning, as when Flora pointed pen- 
sively to the heavy masses of cloud in the sky, saying: 
“I wonder where those clouds are going,’ and her 
brother replied: “I think they are going to thunder.” 

Also the following tlialogue: “Halloo, there! How 
do you sell your wood?” “By the cord.” “How long 
has itbeen cut?” “Four feet.” “I mean how long has 
it been since you cut it?” “No longer than it is now.” 
And also when Patrick O’Flynn was seen with his col- 
lar and bosom sadly begrimed, and was indignantly asked 
by his officer: “Patrick O’Flynn! how long do you wear 
a shirt?” “Twenty-eight inches, sir.’ This reminds 
one of an instance which is said to have occurred re- 
cently in Chatham street, New York, where a country- 
man was clamorously besieged by ashopkeeper. “Have 
you any fine shirts?” said the countryman. “A splen- 
did assortment. Step in, sir. Every price and every 
style. The cheapest in the market, sir.” “Are they 
clean?” “To be sure, sir.” “Then,” said the country- 
man, with great gravity, “you had better put on one, for 
you need it.” 





WORK FOR THE LADIES. 


CHOICE OF ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 


SEWING MACHINES, 
For any lady willing to 
woRK AT HOME, 
To pay for one. 


Good Operators make $1.50 to $2.50 per day. 


We sell our own Machines, and if the work is not furnished as 
agreed, you need not pay forthe Machine. Plenty of time given. 


Willard & Cutter, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LADIES’ UNDER-GARMENTS, 
265 VWashingses, cor. Winter Street (up ctafoe) 
m 


June 4, 
X. 
bs poet > 


<< 
23.7 









TURKISH BATHS, 
1427 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
(Between Newton and Rutland,) 

Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipulation; water 
spray, douche, shower or plunge,—adapted to the condition of the 
bather. Preventive, estorative, Luxurious! The 
best of all refreshers in hot weather, 

HOURS: Lapies—10 A. M.to1P.M. GentLemen—6 to 8} 
A. M., 2to9 P. M., and until 11 Wednesday and Saturday even- 
ings. (Closed Sundays). L. L. DEAN, M.D., Manager. lyMay28 


THE ORIGINAL 


Russell Hallett, 


LATE OF THE CONCERNS OF 
HALLETT, CUMSTON & ALLEN, 
HALLETT & ALLEN, 





HALLETT & CUMSTON. 


PIANO-FORTES. 


143 Tremont Street 143 


Between Temple Place and West Street. 
June 4. 


WORK! WORK! WORK! 


Given out which may be done at home to pay for any 


First-Class Sewing Machine. 


We have more work, a greater variety, and pay better prices 
than any other company in Boston. The work consists of all 
kinds of 
LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS, SUITS, WRAPPERS AND 

APRONS, GENTS’ COATS, PANTS, VESTS AND SHIRTS. 

We make a specialty of our manufacturing department, conse- 
quently are not liable to be out of work. 

ta Call on or address 


ENGLEY & RICE, 


130 Tremont St., cor. Winter, 
June 11. BOSTON. 38m 


NOTICE TO WORKING-WOMEN. 
DANIEL S. GAMMON, 

No. 268 Washington Street, Boston, 
HEAIR-CUTTER & WIG-MAKER. 
LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on 

hand or made to order. Private Rooms for Ladies’ Hair-Dress- 
ing and Champooing. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style. 
Satisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 3m _ Apr. 16. 


MISS L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures Stammerinys, Lisping, 
and other vocal defects. 

Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, O. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., and Rey. E. E. Hale. 

Rooms at 86 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 5 P.M. 

June 18. 3m 


R. J. WESLEY KELLEY, Successor to his father, 

the late Dr. J. CLAwson KELLEY, and Associate Founder 
of the Analytical System of Medicine, can be consulted at his 
only office in Boston, 
206 Tremont St., between Boylston and Lagrange, | 
every Saturday, Sunday and Monday, on Diseases of the Liver, 
Lungs, Heart, Kidneys, Spleen, and all viseases of the Organic Sys- 
tem; likewise, ail impurities of the blood and other fluids, as Scrof- 
ula, Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, and every descripion of Humor. La- 
dies and gentlemen are respectfully invited to call. Office advice 


Opposite the Common. 8m 








FREE. 

All the well-known remedies originating with my father, Dr. J. 
Clawson Kelley, and myself, Dr. J. Wesley Kelley, can be had only 
at my office, as above. All others purporting to be genuine are 
spurious, and the sick are hereby cautioned against using them. 

J. WESLEY KELLEY, A. P.s 
Sole Proprictor of the Kelley Remedies. 
June 18. 4t 


ECALCOMANIE,DIAPHANTEand MATERIALS 

for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, &c. Instruction in Decal- 
comanie FREE. Also instructions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for 
Stained Glass Transparencies, &c., &c. . 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles of work, 351 








WASHINGTON Sr. (next the Boston Theatre), Boston, Mass. 
May 28. ly 





BENEDICT HALL & CO’S 
CELEBRATED 
NEW YORK BOOTS, 


Fer Ladies’, Misses and Children’s Wear. 


The test inducements will be offered for a few weeks to all 
those desiring fine boots. Having on hand a stock of goods 
made by this firm, and it being their determination to let the New 
England ple know by experience what fine they make, 
have concluded to put the price of their work within the reach of 
all. These ts are pronouneed by those who have used them to 
be the best-fitting and wearing goods they have ever worn. We 
invite all to call and see them, as we feel sure of securing a future 
customer from every one who tries a pair of these boots, Remem- 
pon yy Ri bg made on all widths and fullnesses, thus enabling 
us to fit t. 


_. JUNE PRICE LIST. 

Ladies French Kid Button........ ...... $5.50, former price $7.00 
“American Kid Button............ 4.50, - ” 5.50 
“ French Calf, Button............-- 4.50, o o 6. 

French Pebbled Goat Button. .... 4.5), * « 5.50 

“ . * Polish... .. 3.50, ” se 4.50 
Serge Button French Kid foxed 5.00, ad “ 6.00 

e ad o American “ o 4.25, * o 5.00 
“ « + Goat “ 4.50, ad o 5.50 
“ “ Polish “ « 3.76, o eo 4.50 
D. Bieddetxieseseetenss 3.75, es ad 4.50 

Ot * Sl hiedde cee apewenséehes EE “ “ 4.00 

OO GIN occe cvte seveicact 8.00, ‘ “ 4.00 


Also, a large stock of Misses’ and Children’s Boots, which will 
be sold in the same ratio. 

We wish it to be understood that these goods are not shop- 
worn or out of style, neither a bankrupt stock, but in the latest 
styles, fresh and handsome. 


JOHN MANSUTD TD & SON, 


June 18. Tremont Row. 2t 

HOMEOPATHIC wants 

Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
WANTED, 


COMPETENT WOMEN 
As SOLICITORS, to insure the 200,000 women and children in 
New England who need insurance. The success of this company, 
its low rates (lower than any other Company), and its liberal com- 
mission, afford a rare opportunity for female enterprise. 


J. W. TALBOT, General Ageut for New England. 
June 18. Office 130 Tremont St., Boston. 38m 


WINDSHIP PROCESS 


Doubles strength in three months, promotes health to an equal 
degree, and is invaluable in the treatment of Asthma, Dyspepsia, 
nema Pulmonary Phthisis (first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Torpor of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 
Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 WasHINGTON Sr., 
first door north of Boston Theatre. ly June 18. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1870. 


CHANGE OF FORM. 





THE WOMAN'S ADVOCATE, 


Devoted to Woman: Her Social and Political Equality. 





Published every Saturday, at Dayton, Ohio. 
MIRIAM M. COLE, 
A. J. BOYER, 
MARGARET V. LONGLEY, Corresronpine Epiror. 

The ApvocaTe enters upon its Third Volume on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of five columns,e n- 
larged and materially improved in typographical appearance. 

The publisher has spared neither pains nor expense to place the 
ApvocaTe in the foremost rank of the papers devoted to woman’s 
enfranchisement, and his successful efforts in the past are an earn- 
est of his intentions in the future. 





} EpIrors. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


The Woman’s ApvocatTe is the production of the almost uni- 
versal agitation of the question of woman’s rights and wrongs, 
both in and out of marriage. It is doing good work in the weedy 
fields of social rights and wrongs of woiman, and has occasionall 
a good word to say also for man, who also needs it. We bid it 
and the cause God-speed.—Banner of Light. 

The Dayton WomAN’s ApvyocaTe has come out enlarged and 
improved. It is a bright, pay. wide-awake advocate of the 
cause of woman. Its tone is unexceptionable; it is fearless and 
trenchant, and strikes home every time. It is doing yeoman ser- 
vice in the good cause, and should have a most generous patron- 
age.—Mrs. Livermore, in the Agitator. 

The Woman’s ApvocaTe, published at Dayton, Ohio, battles 
manfully for woman’s wages, suffrage, equal rights, and a chance 
in the world generally for the sex we all adore and yet abuse.— 
Springsield Republican. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
$2.50 per year, invariably in advance. 
CLUB RATES. 
Three Coples, ONS VEAP. ...00..-sccccccccccccccccccce 36.50 
Tem Copies, OME VEAP. ......66scscccveccceccccsecees 
(And an extra copy to getter-up of club.) 


Dwenhy GOP, CRS POOF. 0.000 cccccccscesccccsscceces 
(And an extra copy to getter-up of club.) 





All remittances should be made by draft, or Post Office money 
order, payable to the order of J.J. BeLvit_te. When these can 
not be procured, send the money in a registered letter. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp for postage. 

Address J. J. BELVILLE, Publisher and Proprietor, 

March 26. Dayton, Ohio. 


BURTON & PIERCE, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


50 and 52 Michigan Avenue, 
Aug. 14. 7 CHICAGO. ly 


DOGGETT, BASSETT & HILLS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
29 and 31 Lake Street, 


Corner of Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. ‘ ly 


HENRY W. KING & CO. 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
4and 6 Lake St., Chicago. 


BROWNINGS KING & CO., 326 and 328 Broadway, N. Y 
Aug. 14. ly 


CHARLES P. KELLOGG & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 


KING, KELLOGG & CO., 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 








' 
| 
} 


| 





24 and 26 Lake St., Chicago. | 
Aug.14. P, V. KELLOGG & CO., Utica, N. Y. ly 


KIRTLAND, ORDWAY & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
FISKE, KIRTLAND & CO., 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 
at $0 an 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
No. 43 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Aug 14. JAS. P. FISKE, St. Louis, Mo. ly 








LIBERAL CHRISTIAN. 


A Large, Eight-page Weekly Paper, 


FOR FAMILY READING. 


REV. J. B. HARRISON, Editor. 





Almost universally conceded to be one of the ablest and best 
religious papers in the world, containing articles from the ablest 
writers in the country, correspondence from all parts of this coun- 
try and Europe, a literary department of unrivalled excellence, 
readings for the fireside and the young, besides a fresh discussion 
of the important questions of the day, and an interesting summa- 
ry of Religious intelligence and the news of the week. 

This is one of the largest double-size Religious weeklies pub- 
lished, beautifully printed with lerge new type on white paper, 
and is in all respects 


A Complete Family Newspaper, 


Having for its object the Investigation and Presentation 


ESSENTIAL CHRISTIAN TRUTH, 


IN THE SPIRIT OF 


Christian Love and Liberty 


among professing Christians of every name and sect. 
Contributions from the best writers of the country fill its pages 
weekly. Among its regular contributors are 


REV. HENRY W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
REV. ORVILLE DEWEY, D.D., 
REV. FREDERIC H. HEDGE, D.D., 
REV. W. R. ALGER, 
REV. ROBERT COLLYER, 
REV. A. D. MAYO, 
REV. GEO. H. HEPWORTH, 
REV. CHAS. H. BRIGHAM, 
REV. A. P. PUTNAM, 
REV. C. C, SHACKFORD, 
REV. R. P. STEBBINS, 
REV. E. E. HALE, 
REV. S. H. CAMP, 
And scores of other leading writers from all parts of the country, 
such as 


ELLIOTT COUES, Pu. D., 
J.H. WARNER, 


REV. D. A. WASSON, 
And others. 


Send for aspecimen copy, and the paper will be mailed free. 


TERMS.--THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


One insertion (per line). ......... cecceeeeeeeeees 25 cents. 
One month aMETTTCTTITT TTT TTT TT ttt 2a “ 
Taree lo csccccesccceveves oveccens 18 “ 
Six months MH. © saconepeneveeedel egtoctses ~,* 
One year MTITITTCI TTT TTT TT Trt tT wb “ 
Special moticss “  occcccccvccescvccsccccess _* 


Advertisements not exceeding 5 lines, 30 cents per line, each 
time. Space occupied by cuts, double price. Double columns, 
one and a half price. Marriage or Death Notices, 50 cents. Ad- 
vertisers are requested to send in their orders as early as 10 A.M. 
on Tuesday of each week, in order to secure their insertion. 





Address all communications on business 
J. N. HALLECK, Manager, 

P. 0. Box 6695, New York City. 
ELASTIC SPONGE GOODS, 


For which a Silver Medal and Diploma was awarded at the last 


Apr. 23. 





MECHANICS’ FAIR IN THIS CITY. 


Elastic Sponge 


Is far preferable to Hair, as it retains its elasticity, is healthy, eco- 
nomical and 
FREE FROM MOTHS OR OTHER INSECTS. 
Abundant testimonials from our most prominent citizens, who 
have thoroughly tested it, can be prodaced. Send for Descriptive 
Pamphlet and Circular. 


In addition to our Sponge Goods, we offer for sale a fine assort- 
ment of 
Black Walnut, Ash, Chestnut, and 
Painted Chamber Sets; Book- 
Cases, Hiat-Trees, Side- 
boards, Wardrobes, 
BCoy KCos 


| From the well-known Manufactory of BADGER & BATCHEL- 


LER, at Manufacturers’ prices. 





Charles L. 


121 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON. 6 


KFowle, 


June 11. 
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Being deeply interested in the subject of woman’s 
work and wages, I have been making inquiries for some 
time past as to the duties and remuneration of the wo- 
men who are employed in our public schools in Boston. 

The result of my investigations did not much surprise 
me, knowing as I do the usual rate of pay awarded wo- 
men for their work, no matter how faithfully and well 
that work is performed. Yet I have so frequently heard 
it stated that Boston pays her lady teachers more liber- 
ally than any other city—and this statement may be 
true—that I feel we all ought to know just how liberal 
Boston is. 

In the first place, then, there are three grades of pay 
received by the Normal teachers, head assistants and 
assistants. The Normal teachers, with two exceptions, 
receive one thousand dollars a year. The superinten- 
dent of the training school, and one other, receive fif- 
teen hundred dollars. The masters in the high schools 
for boys, whose rank, as nearly as I could judge, corre- 
sponds exactly to theirs, are paid three thousand dollars. 
For what reason ? 

Again, the head assistants, except the one in the room 
with the masters, who is called first head assistant and 
receives nine hundred dollars, are paid eight hundred 
dollars. The gentlemen assistants, in these same places, 
are paid twenty-five hundred dollars. The assistants, 
grammar and primary, under which head the great ma- 
jority of the teachers come, receive seven hundred dol- 
lars. The gentlemen who teach in classes correspond- 
ing to those taught by some of these ladies, receive sev- 
enteen hundred dollars. Now, why is this difference 
made? 

More than this, there is one lady principal employed, 
who receives seventeen hundred dollars to the three 
thousand of the grammar masters. I made particular 
inquiries concerning this lady’s school, and found that 
it compared very favorably with the other schools in 
that portion of the city (one of the sections recently 
annexed), which are in charge of male principals. I 
have since heard that her school is to be merged in one 
of the others, and the principalship of the two conjoint- 
ly given to the male principal, I cannot answer for the 
truth of this rumor. 

It seems, then, that there are two grades of female 
teachers, whose rank exactly corresponds to that of some 
of the male teachers, namely, the lady principal, and the 
Normal teachers. Now, let justice be done in these 
two instances—make the pay of these ladies equal to 
that of the gentlemen holding the same positions; that 
will be one right step, and will make it easier to take an- 
other, The teachers who are overlooked at first will not 
complain either; they say, at least those with whom I 
have spoken on the subject, “If justice cannot be done 
us all, at once, then let it be done by degrees; we are 
willing to wait, if we only know it is coming.” 

Boston, June 20. H. M. W. 





MORALITY KNOWS NO SEX. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Indiana State 
Woman Suffrage Association, an interesting discussion 
was elicited by the following resolution :— 


5. That, believing there is but one moral law for the 
frog | of all human beings, we most sincerely 
eprecate the opinion prevailing in society, that man 
should be permitted a wider latitude than woman, and 
we call upon all Christian men and women to maintain 
an equally high standard of moral purity for both 
sexes. 

Miss Amanda Way moved its adoption. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone insisted that public sentiment need- 
ed reformation in regard to the relative appreciation of 
wrong done by man and wrong done by woman. The 
sin of druukenness, for instance—as much odium should 
attach to that crime when committed by man as when 
committed by woman. We look with horror upon a 
woman drunk in the street, but we have only a moral 
repugnance to the man in the same condition, while it 
must be just the same crime in the sight of God. Pub- 
lic opinion should hold a young man to the same stand- 
ard of morality as a young woman. If it were as 
much of a crime for a young man to appear drunk, as for 
a young woman, it would be a rare thing to see a drunk- 
en person. We owe it to young men to so frame public 
sentiment in this particular. Among men, as with God, 
there should be no more excuse for sin committed by 
one than by the other sex. 

Mrs. Dr. H. M. Tracy Cutler was sorry to acknowl- 
edge that degraded public sentiment simply condemned 
ou the part of men that which was considered fearful on 
the partof women. The fact that we do not come up 
to the high standard of morality is why it has been said, 
that “if the mothers are all right, it matters not about 
the fathers,” 

Miss Lizzie Boynton hoped that every gentlemen in 
the audience would vote “aye” on this resolution—not 
because it has any special connection with the Woman 
Sutirage question, but because she claimed that men 
have some rights women are bound to respect, and she 
believed the noble and pure men of this country have 
the right to demand that woman shall pay a premium 
for real virtue. Once convince the young men of this 
country that no drunkard has access to the society of 

ure women, and the great drunken army would yield, 

isband and disperse. 

Judge Bradwell, of Chicago, contended that women 
have a different standard by which to measure crime, 
from men. A great many wonder why, in Wyoming, 
the jury of women did not sit upon more criminal tri- 
als. A Methodist minister, who is the husband of one 
of the women who sat upon that jury, said the reason 
was this: In Wyoming they have a law that in crimi- 
wal cases the lawyer for the criminal can object to twen- 
ty jurors without giving any reason, and after the law- 
yers there found out that the women were determined 
to convict criminals: and bring them to justice, when- 
evera woman would come up, these lawyers for the 
criminal would say to the women, “stand aside”—they 
didn't want them. The women got rid of sitting on ju- 
ries because their standard of morality is too high. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, of Newark, New Jersey, 
diifered with Miss Boynton when she said this had no 
direct reference to Woman Suffrage. The reason women 
judged from a different standpoint from men was be- 
cause women are subjects and men are sovereigns, It 
is desirable that men should be judged by as high a 
standard as women, but they never can nor never will 
be until women are also sovereigns. Down South, 
when the negro was enslaved if he insulted a white wo- 
man, no punishment was too severe to be meted out, 
but if a white man eommitted the grossest violations of 


. 





chastity and purity it was hardly noticed. Now, why 
this difference? Simply because the negro was a sub- 
ject and the white man a sovereign. So in the history 
of England, Henry VIII. lived in the grossest violation 
of law—marrying and divorcing wives, when no subject 
in England would be allowed to live that life. There 
was no British peer of the realm who could put his wife 
away for the same causes. Why? Because Henry 


VIIL. was the sovereign, and even the proudest peer of | 


the realm a subject. Now, he insisted that there was 
but one class of subjects in this country, and that is wo- 
men, and that class are judged by a different moral stand- 
ard from the class of sovereigns. You may pass reso- 
lutions till the day of judgment, and it still will remain 
true that men will be judged from a different standard 
in regard to morals until women are made the political 
equals of men. |Applause.| 

Rey. Mrs. Thomas suggested that women can exclude 
from their séciety men who transgress certain laws. If 
women would turn such men from their households, 
and wives would say to such husbands, “I am no longer 
your wife,” men true to the instincts of nature and puri- 
ty would be ashamed; if women would say that sin 
should be sin,no matter who is the sinner, woman would 
stand where she ought to stand. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony, of New York city, said that 
Alexander Hamilton, one hundred years ago, under- 
stood the true principle when he said, “Give me the right 
over subsistence ond I will have power over the whole 
moral being.” The trouble with us women is that we 
give to men the right over our subsistence, and as a con- 
sequence nen have power over our whole moral being. 
This good friend has said that if women would do so 
and so, they could exclude certain men from their socie- 
ty. But she must remember that mothers who allow 
the libertine to sit by their hearthstone, and allow their 
daughters to receive their attentions and go to places of 
amusement with them, cannot always support that 
daughter ; and no public sentiment makes it fashionable 
and respectable for her to go out and earn her bread 
and butter, and she has no alternative but to allow men 
who have hundreds of acres of land, horses and houses, 
libertines though they be, to visit her daughter. There 
is but one remedy. Women are dependents; whenever 
they are in this state, they can do nothing but accept 
man just as he is. You may pray till the crack of doom 
for your daughter’s reputation, but you cannot make, | 
shape, or control, a single ctreumstance in society until | 

ou can go to the ballot-box—until we are on a political 
evel with men. I don’t like to hear women blamed for 
receiving the company of libertines or drinking men. 
We have been talking for six thousand years and en- 
deavoring to influence women to make selection of their 
associates among men, but they are powerless, except 
now and then one breaks over ali bounds, and takes a 
stand in spite of law and public sentiment. Give wo- 
man a chance to gain an honest and independent living, 
and we will show you whether we, as women, will 
choose associates from immoral men. 


This demand for a higher masculine standard of per- 
sonal morality is just and necessary. The reform com- 
mends itself to the hearts and consciences of all. But it 
can never be fully effected until women are recognized 
as the political equals of men. When the law ceases to 
discriminate and to disparage women, public sentiment 
will hold men and women to acommon standard. Men 
will no longer claim exemption from impartial criticism. 

Much of the present inequality of blame undoubtedly 
grows out of the pecuniary dependence of women upon | 
men. But this dependence is, in great measure, arti 
cial. As a rule, unmarried women do actually earn | 
their own support. As a rule also, married women 
work as faithfully and as efficiently as married men. 
And if the laws recognized this fact and constituted 
marriage an equal partnership, married women would 
no longer be regarded, nor regard themselves, as “de- 
pendents.” 

A wife is no more a dependent on the husband than 
the husband is a dependent on the wife. A husband 


DISEASES 


— OF THE — 


DR. GEO. W. BABCOCK, 


oi 
NO. 28 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


b7 Dr. Bascock, having devoted =p Pay to 
the special study of the ee Ws gov- 

qos the growth, color, and healthy structure of 

the Human Hair, is prepared, by a long and suc- 

cessful experience, to treat in a 

Scientific and Rational Mauner 


all cases which may be presented. 
No charge for consultation, either in person or by letter. 





A Pamphlet and Circular on the Hair and Scalp free upon ap- 
a ny or sent by mail free of expense when requested. . 
June 25. y 


MISS H. W. MERRILL, 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 
34 STUDIO BUILDING. 

_ May 21. ws : aan 
DR. W. F. STONE, 
Surgeon Dentist, 

25 Winter Street (over Chandler's), Room 10, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
(@~ Dentistry in all its branches. 6m May 14. 


Sophia C. Jones, M. D., 
Ne. 30 East Concord Street, 
BOSTON. 
een HOURS FROM 2 TO 6 O'CLOCK, P. M. iin 


May 


MARSLON’S DINING-SALOON, 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Neos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street 
BOSTON. 
Mar.5. RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. tf 


-A. M. McPHAIL & C.O, 
MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


“Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 
; PIANOS. 


May 14. No. 385 Washington street. 6m 


THE “OLD OAKEN BUCKET” 
Paintings, by Mrs. J. A. Day, are on free exhibition at 
149 (A) Tremont St., Boston, Room 8. 


A truthful representation of the scenery described in the song. 
June 4. 8m 








GEORGE H. RICHARDSON, 
PIANOFORTE TUNER, 
Orders left with F. ZUCHTMAN, 

No. 313 Washington Street, Boston, 


Apr. 30. (@ PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. ly 
DON’T WEAR TEETH 


Covertag Be roof of the mouth, when you can have them insert- 











ed WITHOUT, by 
BRIGHAM & HOLLACE, 
May 21. DENTISTS, 36 Winter Street. ly 





MRS. LEYON. 
Magnetic and Eclectic Physician, 


554 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Entrance same as to Parker Fraternity Hall. 
June 18. . 


MRS. CURTIS, 


(Formerly Mrs. Carter,) 








does not support his wife any more than a wife supports | 
her husband. It is just as unreasonable to talk of “de- | 
pendence” and “support” in the case of a wife as in the 
ease of a business partner. One member of a firm is 
the cashier, another the salesman, another the buyer. 
Each has his own sphere of activity. Does it follow 
that one of these is dependent upon the other ? Does 
the cashier support the salesman, or the salesman the, 
buyer? Certainly not. Nor does the husband support 
the wife, in any true marriage relation. 

In this recognition of marriage as a permanent part- 
nership of husband and wife, as industrial, legal, social 
and political equals, lies the antidote for public and pri- 


| BRADBURY, FISCHER’S, UNION PIANO CO., 


Fashionable Dress and Cloak Maker; 
No. 6 Hamilton Place, Room 8, Boston. Dresses titted for $1.00. 
Suits cut, basted and stitched for $2.00. 8m June 11. 


PIANO FORTES. 





and AMERICAN PIANOS, of New York. 
ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS. 
New Boston Pianos, Seven Octave.........s000008 . - 8250. 
New Seven Octave, Carved Legs. .......ccceeeeeeee 275. 
Bee CONTE GREE, vice vccncccesccosccevesccececcese 800. 
Second-hand Pianos, all prices. A large assortment of Piano 
Covers and Stools, very low. 
Up stairs, 296 Waentages Street, Bestou. 
Mar. 12. 6m A. W. LADD & Co. 





WHIRLWIND 
Carpet Sweeper 


AND DUST ERADICATOR. 
[PATENTED JUNE 8, 1869.] 





vate immorality. Purity, temperance, self respect and 
respect for the rights of others will never prevail until 
every form of aristocracy and privilege is abolished. 


The aristocracy of sex is the most subtle and the most / or injure the carpet, and it does not raise the dust in the room. 


universal of all forms of tyranny. It will be the last to 
fall, but fall it will. And when it falls, ten thousand 
vices will disappear, ten thousand virtues will take their 
place. When women vote, morality will be the rule and 
vice the exception. The customs of society will be 
moulded by the laws. And the laws of man, like the 
laws of God, will know no distinctions on account of 
sex. H. B. B. 
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PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

We have enlarged our Sewing Machine Rooms at the old stand, 
106 Tremont street, and with increased facilities we are prepared 
to offer all kinds of SEWING MACHANES on very easy 
terms by instalments, and special inducements to cash customers. 
R ber the ber, 106 Tremont s:reet, tirst floor, the 
most convenient place in the ci 

June 11. ém 





Joun D. CLAPP & CO. 
A. A. WALKER, 


322 Washington Sirect, Boston, Mass., 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
All materials for Oil, W’*er-Color and Pastel-Painting, Draw- 
ing and Wax-Flower Making, the best Wax in market, Decaico- 

mania, &c., &c., Wholesale and Retail. 
Orders by mail and Express promptly attended to. 3m Apr. 16 


-WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE ~ 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second A venue, corner Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Spring term commences first Monday in April. For announce- 
ments and particulars add the Secretary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 








It is desi oo not only for sweeping, but also for gathering, tak- 
ing up, and contining the light particles of dust and lint which it 
| is impossible to so effectual y handle or remove by any other de- 
| vice. It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will wear 


It accomplishes its work by creating a strong current or draft of 
AR, which is made to pass over the surface of the carpet into the 
machine. It works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike 
the Rotary Sweepers, uo broom is required in connection with it. 
SALESROOMS: 
Junell. 16 TEMPLE PLACE. 1lt 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The American Womaun’s Suffrage Asseciation. 


No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the Cooper In- 
stitute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

No. 2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in the New York 
Constitutional Convention, July 19, 1867. 

No.3. JOHN STUART MILL—Speech in the British Parlia- 
ment, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON—“Ought Wo- 
man to Learn the Alphabet?” From the Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 1359. 

No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condition of Women 
in Massachusetts.” Prepared in 1869. 

No. 6. GEORGE F. HOAR—*“Woman’s Right and the Public 
Welfare.” Speech before a Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, April 14, 1869. 

vo.7. JOHN HOOKER—*“The Bible and Woman Suffrage.” 

No. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—“Fair Play for Women.” | 
An Address delivered before the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, in Steinway Hall, New York, May 12, 
13870. 
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For sale at the office of 


‘Khe Woman/’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 
Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hundred. 
ta Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on receipt of 
5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 





128 Secend Avenue, New York City, 
Jan. 22. 


Also, Jouy Stuart MILL’s late admirable work, “The Subjec- 





tion of Women.” 25 cts., or 30 cts. by mail. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


THE BROAD GAUGE, DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE 
ATLANTIC CITIES 
AND THE 
WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 





THIS RAILWAY EXTENDS FROM 
NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 360 miles, 
NEW YORK to CLEVELAND 625 miles, 
NEW YORK to DUNKIRK 460 miles, 
NEW YORK to BUFFALO 423 miles, 
NEW YORK to ROCHESTER 385 miles, 
AND 18 


22 Miles the Shorter Route. 


Four Express Trarns daily leave New York from Depot foot 
of Chamber street, at 
8.00 and 10.00 A.M., 5.30 and 7.00 P.M. 
23d street Depot, at 
7.45 and 9.45 A.M., 5.15 and 6.45 P.M., 
running through wWirHovur CHANGE, and connecting with ali 
WESTERN AND SUUTHERN LINES. 
TRAINS LEAVE CincINNATI by Columbus, O., time, from Depot 
cor. 5th and Hoadley streets, at 
7 A.M, and 9.45 P.M., 
running through to New York without change. 
LeAVE CLEVELAND by Columbus, O., time, from Atlantie and 
Great Western Depot, at 
7.25 A.M., 3.35 PM., and 10.25 P.M. 
LgAVE DuNK1IRK by New York time, from Union Depot, at 
1,30 P.M. and 9.50 P.M. 
LEAVE Burraco by New York time, from Depot cor. Exchange 
and Michigan streets, at 
7.00 A.M., 2.50, 6.25 and 11.20 P.M. 


Leave Rocuester by New York time, from Genesee Valley 


Depot, at 
7.15 A.M. and 4.00 P.M. 


(a New and improved Drawina-Room Coacnes are attaeh- 
ed to the train leaving New York at 10.00 A.M. and Buffalo at 7.00 
A.M., running through without change, and affording a tine op- 
portunity for viewing the varied and beautiful scenery of this line, 
while enjoying the comfort and retirement of a private Drawing- 

iy 


oom. 

(a7~ Magnificent Day and Night Coaches, of a style peculiar to 
this line, are run through without change between New York and 
Rochester, Buffalo, Dunkirk, Cleveland, Cinciunati and interme- 
diate points. 


Baggage Checked Through. 
Fare as low and time as quick as by any other route. 


ASK FOR TICKETS via ERIE RAILWAY, 


Which can be procured at all principal offices throughout the 

country. 

a | 2d, WM. R. BARR, 
1370. 


L. D. RUCKER, { 
Gen, Pass’r Ast 
t 


Gen. Sup’t. 
June 11, 





INSTITUTE OF HOME EDUCATION. 


MISS ALMIRA SEYMOUR, the author of Home THe Basis 
OF THE STATE, is making arrangements for establishing, the com- 
ing autumn, in the immediate vicinity of Boston, a school for 
young ladies, to meet the great need of the present—COMPRE- 
HENSIVE HOMECULTURE. Circulars containing precise de- 
tails may be obtained by addressing MISS SEY MOUR, at 31 HoL- 
Lis Sr., or at the Winthrop school, Boston. 4t June 4. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 


Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
Dr. Colby brings both professional skill and experience to her 
aid, in the treatment and cure of all 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


OFFICE——570 Tromont Sreet, = Boston, 


Ofice Hours from 10 A, M, to4 P, M., Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted, 6m Jan. 15. 


WALKING MADE EASY. 
Separate Rooms for Ladies and Geutlemen. 
R. Ne KENISON & SON, 
SURGEON CHIROPODISTS, 
57 oe ry Place, 
Patronized by PRINCE NAPOLEON, Sept. 24, 1861. 
CORNS, 25 cents each. NAILS, 50 cts. to $1.00. 
Diseases of the feet cured without pain or inconvenience to the 
atient. Dr. K. has had over 28 years of successful practice. Ke- 
ers to physicians and surgeons of Boston and vicinity. 
Hours from 7 A.M. to¥ P.M. Openon Sunday. ly May7. 


“THE ADVANCED THOUGHT OF NEW 
ENGLAND.” 








‘«*The Commonwealth,’? 
NEWSPAPER, 
trusts to lend a helping hand to 
ALL, GOOD CAUSES, 

struggling for permanence to benefit the world,— 
The Eradication of Caste in Social State, 

The Protection and Elevation of Woman, 

Universal Toleration of all Conditions, 
Opposition to Gigantic Monopolies, 
Exposure of Shams, new or old, 
Honest Wages for Honest Work, 


and, in short, whatever will make the world better by its advoca- 


cy or defense. To this end we shall pay particular attention to 
HOME AND FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 

which will be enlarged and improved. 

LECTURES AND LETTERS 
from men of brains aud convictions, whose utterances command 
respect, aud 

INDEPENDENT CRITICISM 
in all departments of thought, whether POLITICAL, LITERA- 
RY, MUSICAL, ARTISTIC, or DRAMATIC, 


]From a Massachusetts clergyman in Florida.} 

I received a bundle of Commonwealths, the other day, from 
home—a surprise and a pleasure in this unknown place, fifteen 
hundred miles from old Boston and civilization. I never knew 
the value of the newspaper till 1 went into the wilderness, It has 
an odor of humanity about it which is truly refreshing. I want 
the Commonwealth sent to me here, regularly. I enjoy your liter- 
ary notes and reports of lectures as much as anything. To catch 
a stray sentence of Emerson or Weiss out here gives mea feelii 
somewhat akin, | imagine, to that which the early Christians ha 
on first hearing a saying of Jesus Christ. 

{From the Boston 7'ranscript. 

The Commonweaith is a ‘radical’ paper, vivaciously and ably 
conducted, spicy and bright, earnest in defense of its special 
friends, and usually good-natured in its treatment of those from 
whom it differs. Itis frank in the expression of its own views, 
and professes to grant to others the freedom it claims for itself. 
We .requently do not agree with it, and occasionally find our- 
selves the subject of its criticisms and witticisms. Nevertheless, 
we cordially recommend it to the conservative as well as pregres- 
sive portion of the community, asa journal well worth reading, 
for its wide-awake spirit and pluck. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” 
is firmly established, and is read by thousands of intelligent peo- 


| ple. This fact has arrested the attention of 


ADVERTISERS, 
who have found the Communwealth 
An Excellent Medium of Communication with the Fublic 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


One copy, one year, to city subscribers. ............. $3.00 
One copy, one year, to mail subscribers............. 2.50 
(i Remit funds in Monuy Onvers or ReGisteReD LetTERS 
to ensure safety. 
Addresses 


Charles W. Slack, 


(“Tor COMMONWEALTH,”’) 
Apr.9. 8 Bromfield Street, Besten, Mass. f 
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